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PREFACE. 


THE series of Plates contained in this volume is an 
enlargement of the series which has already appeared in 
recent issues of the ‘Helps to the Study of the Bible,’ 
published by the Oxford University Press; and was origin- 
ally prepared for a new edition of that work. But as the 
series is accompanied by full descriptive letter-press, and 
possesses an independent completeness of its own, it has 
been determined to place it in the hands of Bible Students 
in a separate form. 

The first series consisted of sixty-eight Plates: the 
present series has one hundred and twenty-four. This 
large increase is partly accounted for by several interesting 
additions to the illustrations of Old Testament History 
and Religion, drawn from Egyptian and Assyrian and 
Babylonian sources ; but chiefly by a very large number 
of facsimiles which have been introduced into the series, 
in order to amplify the specimens of different versions 
of the Scriptures, and more particularly to place before 
the student a full collection of Plates showing the growth 
of the English Bible. 

The illustrations have been selected and described by 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, and E. A. Wallis 
Budge, Litt. D., Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities, British Museum. 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 


May, 1900, 
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Pease tes tk PRON S. 


THIS series of Bible Illustrations is arranged in three groups, viz. 
I. Illustrations of the Languages, Writings, and Versions of the Scrip- 
tures; II. Illustrations of Old Testament History and Religion: and 
III. Illustrations of New Testament History. 

At the head of Group I are tables of the Phcenician and Hebrew, 
and Greek and Latin, alphabets, all descended from the ancient 
writing of Egypt; then follow specimens of Egyptian and Pheenician 
inscriptions and writing (Plates III-VII); these are succeeded by 
specimens of Biblical MSS., Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, Coptic, Greek, and Latin (Plates VIII-XXXVII); 
and the group is closed by a series of facsimiles, from both manuscript 
and printed sources, illustrating the growth of the English Bible, 
with a specimen of the Gothic, the earliest Teutonic, translation at 
their head (Plates XXXVIII-LIV). 

Group II consists of illustrations of the history, religion, and customs 
(1) of ancient Egypt, and (2) of Babylonia and Assyria. The section 
which deals with Egypt commences with the religion of the people 
and their belief in immortality (Plates LV-LXV); and then passes 
to historical and other subjects, chiefly with a view to illustrate the 
story of the oppression of the children of Israel (Plates LXVI- 
LXXIII); and to representations of domestic scenes and objects 
| (Plates LXXIV-LXXX). Plate LXXXI, which must be included 
in this section, forms a link between the two sections, for it represents 
a document written by a vassal of the king of Egypt, but in the 
characters and language of Western Asia. The section of Babylonian 
and Assyrian plates falls into two divisions: the first illustrating the 
history of the two empires (Plates LXXXII-CIII); the second dealing 
with their religion and myths, and customs (Plates CIV-CXII]). 
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BIBLE. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The plates selected to form Group III are of historical interest 
only, and are few in number; for original material for the illustration 
of New Testament History is comparatively scanty. They represent 
portrait-heads of Roman emperors, scenes from sculptures of the 
Arch of Titus and of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and coins 
current in Palestine (Plates CXIV-CXXIV). 





I. Illustrations of the Languages, Writings, and Ver- 
sions of the Old and New Testaments. 


Plates I, II. Alphabets. The principal languages through which 
the Holy Scriptures have been transmitted to us are Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. It is therefore of interest to know the origin of the 
alphabets in which those tongues were written, and the history of 
their development. The identification of their common origin is of 
quite recent date. It was not difficult to connect the Greek alphabet 
with the alphabet which is usually called Pheenician, but to which it is 
perhaps better to give the wider name of Semitic. The forms of 
letters and, still more, their names and order, conclusively proved the 
relationship. But to prove the descent of the Semitic alphabet from 
the Egyptian was a long and difficult task. In outward shape the 
Semitic letters are to all appearance quite different from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs; their names are different; their order is different. These 
difficulties caused scholars to reject the ancient tradition handed down 
by Greek and Roman writers that the Semites had originally obtained 
their letters from Egypt. The tradition has, however, proved correct. 
In 1859 the French Egyptologist, De Rougé, published the results of 
his study of an ancient cursive form of Egyptian writing, a form to 
which the name of ‘hieratic,’ or writing of the priests, has been given; 
and showed, beyond reasonable doubt, that it was the connecting-link 
between the Egyptian and Semitic alphabets. The most important 
document of which he made use was the Prisse Papyrus (Plate IV), 
the date of which is conjectured to be about 2500 B.C. 

The oldest hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt are assigned to 
a period of about 5,000 years before Christ. The writing is not purely 
alphabetical; phonetic signs, or symbols of sounds, and ideographs, or 
pictorial signs, are used as well as simple letters. Of the latter, the 
number found in the inscriptions has been reckoned at forty-five. 
Some of these, however, are used only in special cases; others are 
only alternative forms. The total number of alphabetical signs may 
thus be reduced to twenty-five. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES I, II: 





The Semites adopted two-and-twenty of the Egyptian alphabetical 
signs; and there can be little doubt that this formation of a new 
alphabet took place during the period of the Semitic conquest and 
occupation of the Delta. The reason why the Semites, while taking 
the Egyptian letters, did not also accept their names, is probably that 
they made a selection only and did not adopt an entire alphabet. 

The Semitic, or so-called Phcenician, alphabet was employed in the 
cities and colonies of the Phcenicians, and among the Jews and 
Moabites and neighbouring tribes. Its most ancient form known to us 
is preserved in a series of inscriptions which date back to the tenth 
century B.C.; the most important of them being the one engraved on 
the ‘ Moabite Stone’ (Plate VI) about 890 B.c. The earliest inscription 
showing its use among the Jews is the ‘ Siloam Inscription’ (Plate VII) 
of about the end of the eighth century B.c. The forms of letters, as 
found in these two inscriptions, are set out in Plate I. 

No doubt the Hebrew Scriptures were written in the Phcenician 
character for many centuries, although they have not survived in this 
form. Phoenician letters appear on Jewish coins to a comparatively 
late date (see Plate CXXIII). The Samaritans, too, kept to the same 
character. But Hebrew writing, as it is known to us in MSS,., is in 
square letters, the lineal descent of which from the old Phcenician 
alphabet is not so obvious. It has been customary to trace the change 

.in the style of Hebrew writing to the period of the Captivity, and to 
attribute it mainly to the influence of the Aramaic character of Syriac, 
the use of which had spread to Babylonia. But, without denying that 
such an influence may have been at work, it may also be held that the 
development of the square character was perfectly regular, although, 
unfortunately, the destruction of early manuscripts has deprived us of 
the means of following it in its several stages. The elaborate and 
precise regulations which the Talmud laid down: to ensure perfect 
accuracy in the transcription of the Scriptures would largely tend 

_ to create an artificially exact type of writing such as the square 

Hebrew. 

At least as early as the ninth century B.C., the Greeks learned the 
art of writing from the Phcenicians, the great traders and manufac- 
turers of the ancient world, whose stations and colonies were established 
in remote times in the islands and mainlands of Greece and Asia 
Minor. It is not, however, to be supposed that the Greeks received 
the alphabet from the Phcenicians at one single place, whence it was 
passed on throughout Hellas ; but rather at several points of contact, 
whence it was locally diffused among neighbouring cities and their 
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colonies. Hence, while the Greek alphabet is essentially one and the 
same in all parts of Hellas, it exhibits certain local peculiarities, partly 
no doubt inherent from its very first adoption at different centres, 
partly derived from local influences or from local or other causes. 

As with Semitic writing, the Greeks at first wrote from right to left. 
Next came the method of writing called Joustrophedon, in which the 
lines run alternately from right to left and from left to right, or vzce 
versa, as the ox at the plough forms the furrows. This method was: 
commonly followed in the sixth century B.c. Lastly, writing from left 
to right became universal. 

To the two-and-twenty letters of the Phoenicians the early Greeks 
eventually added five more, to meet the requirements of their language ; 
but these were not universally employed. Many are the local varieties. 
of forms in the alphabet of ancient Greece; but they can be con- 
veniently arranged in two geographical groups, Eastern and Western. 
The Eastern or Ionian group was in use in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, and in certain islands and states of Greece; the Western, in 
other islands and states, and generally in the Greek colonies in Italy 
and Sicily. The two groups chiefly differed in the values to be 
attached to the letters X and Y. In the Eastern group the letters 
=, X, Y have the sounds of x, #/, and gs; in the Western group £ is 
wanting, and X, Y are sounded as x and 4A. In a word, the special 
test-letters are :— 

Eastern: X=&h . Y =2s, 
Westen: X=x . Y=hh. 

The Romans derived their alphabet from the Greek alphabet of the 
Western type, not improbably as early as the eighth, if not the ninth, 
century B.C., through Cumee, an ancient colony of the Eubcean city 
Chalcis. The primitive alphabet thus introduced has been called 
Pelasgian. The Latin alphabet has twenty letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet, and, in addition, three adopted signs. The sound z in Latin 
being lost quite early, the letter Z (ze¢a) dropped out. When, at a 
later period, being required for the transliteration of Greek words, 
it was restored to the Latin alphabet, it had to take a place at the end, 
as its original position had meanwhile been occupied by the new 
letter G. Till the middle of the third century B.C., the letter C was 
employed to represent both the hard c and the g sounds; but gradually 
G, developed from C, was employed for the latter sound, and took the 
place vacated by ze¢a. The third adopted sign, Y, is a curious 
instance of repetition. The primitive sign for zfsz/om had become the 
Latin V; but, in the time of Cicero, the Greek letter was required for 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES III, IV. 











literary purposes, and was thus again incorporated in the Latin 
alphabet. The position of Y shows that it was admitted before Z. 


Plate III. Tomb at Gizeh. The doorway of the tomb of a high 
official called Sethu, with inscriptions cut in the picture-characters or 
hieroglyphics as used in Egypt during the period of the Early Empire, 
about 3600 8.c. In the upper compartment the deceased is seated with 
a table of offerings before him, and the text enumerates a number of the 
funeral offerings brought to the tomb, such as wine, dates, beer, cakes, 
fowls, haunches of beef, linen garments, eye-paint, &c. On the right 
is a figure of the ‘royal relative,’ the princess Nubt-hetep, who was 
probably his wife ; and on the left are his two sons, Sethu and Hept. 
The central inscription is a prayer to the god Ap-uat to grant the 
deceased funeral offerings and an honourable and happy burial ; 
and in the panel below are his principal titles. On the right of the 
door is Nubt-hetep, ‘the royal relative, the priestess of Hathor, the 
priestess of Nit (Neith),’ and ‘the son of his body Sethu’; on the left 
is a figure of the deceased holding the £Aerp sceptre in his right hand 
and a staff in his left hand. In many early tombs the hieroglyphics 
are filled with colours, which greatly help the reader to identify them. 
Objects connected with the sky are painted blue; men, reddish-brown ; 
to birds and metals are given their natural colours, &c. Several signs, 
however, which even at that early period had assumed a conventional 
form, cannot be interpreted. 


Plate IV. The Prisse Papyrus was found at Thebes and was 
given to the National Library in Paris by M. Prisse d’Avennes, in 
1846. It contains copies in hieratic of two literary compositions 
generally known as the ‘ Precepts of Kakemna’ and the ‘ Precepts of 
Ptah-hetep.’ Its actual date is uncertain ; some scholars considering it 
to be the work of the twelfth dynasty (about 2500 B.C.), while others 
attribute it to the eighteenth dynasty (about 1600 B.C.). The older 
date is more probably the correct one. The Precepts of Kakemna 

“were composed in the reign of Seneferu, about 3766 B.C., and the 
Precepts of Ptah-hetep during the reign of Assa, about 3366 B.C. 
Both works consist of a series of moral precepts for guidance in 
our duties to God and man. 

The text represented in the Plate is to be read from right to left. 
It first directs those whom God hath favoured in their duty to those 
under them. Hasty words spoken by another in anger must not be 
repeated. Let him who hath been taken into his lord’s counsel apply 
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his heart unto wisdom; let him strive to keep silence rather than 
to speak freely. Before a man speaketh, let him consider what argu- 
ments may be used against him; and let him know that to speak in 
the council requireth great judgement, for words are put to scrutiny 
more than any other thing, and that which can be spoken to gainsay 
the words of another is the true test of their value. 

For the purpose of comparison, the first line of the hieratic is here 
transcribed in hieroglyphic characters :— 


oon SHS AGT Toes 
k= be 1 lS ne RIGS 


Plate V. The Rosetta Stone. From time immemorial the ancient 
Egyptians employed as characters for their hieroglyphic writing 
pictures of men and animals, and natural and artificial objects; they 
continued to do so, with certain modifications, for some centuries 
after the birth of Christ. From the fifth or sixth century of our era 
until the beginning of the present century the key to the decipherment 
of their inscriptions and writings was lost, and the only available 
information regarding them was to be gleaned from the works of 
classical and other early authors. In the sixteenth century a German 
scholar, Kircher, attempted to decipher certain texts without success, 
and the same ill-result attended the labours of Jablonski in the following 
century. Towards the end of the eighteenth century some attention 
was paid to the subject by Zoega, who, observing the occurrence of 
groups of hieroglyphic characters enclosed within ovals or cartouches, 
rightly conjectured that they must form royal names. But in 1799 
the Rosetta Stone was discovered by M. Boussard, an officer em- 
ployed in the great expedition of Napoleon I, This stone, found 
at Rosetta, a city near the mouth of the Nile to which it gives its 
name, is of black basalt and measures 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 4hin. by 11 in. 
When complete it was inscribed with about fifteen lines of hiero- 
glyphics, thirty-two lines of the demotic, or conventional form of writing 
common among the laity of Egypt, and fifty-four lines of Greek. 
Here, then, was a bilingual inscription in Egyptian and Greek, the 
Greek evidently a translation of the Egyptian. The Greek text proved 
to be a decree promulgated in the year 195 B.C. by the priesthood 
assembled at Memphis in honour of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt. In recognition of his benefactions to the country, honours 
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were to be paid to the king’s statue, a yearly festival was appointed, 
and a copy of the decree in hieroglyphics or ‘ the writing of the priests, 
and in demotic, and in Greek, was to be engraved on stone and set 
up in every temple of the first, second, and third orders. The stone 
which had now come to light had been placed in the temple near 
Rosetta. The extreme importance of its discovery was at once recog- 
nized ; and, as soon as it was brought to England, copies of the inscrip- 
tions were circulated among the scholars and learned societies of 
Europe. The first to publish any important work on its decipherment 
was Akerblad, the Swede, who succeeded in ascertaining the true 
values of fourteen demotic characters; he was followed by Young, who 
in 1814 rightly interpreted six hieroglyphic alphabetic characters. 
At length, in 1822, the French scholar, Champollion, formulated 
a demotic and hieroglyphic alphabet, which has successfully. with- 
stood all attacks upon it, and which is practically the alphabet in use 
among Egyptologists to this day. Champollion was better equipped 
for his work than either Akerblad or Young, and to him belongs the 
greater honour of completing the decipherment of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics ; but the credit of discovering the alphabetic element in the 
demotic and hieroglyphic characters belongs to Akerblad and Young. 
The first clue for the reconstruction of the Egyptian alphabet was 
found in the names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, which occur on the 
Rosetta Stone and also in a bilingual inscription on an obelisk at 
Philze. With the alphabetic characters thus obtained Champollion 
was able to spell out the names and the titles of the Greek and Roman 
rulers of Egypt, and thus eventually to complete the alphabet. 


Plate VI. The Moabite Stone, bearing an inscription of Mesha, 
king of Moab, who reigned at the beginning of the ninth century B.C. 
He here records his wars with Israel, and other deeds. The Moabite 
Stone was discovered by the Rev. F. Klein, at Dibhan, in the land 
of Moab, on August 19, 1868. It measures 3ft. 10in. by 2 ft. by 
1 ft. 2in., and is inscribed with thirty-four lines of text, each word 
of which is separated by a dot. About a year after its discovery 


the Arabs, hearing of its contemplated removal, broke it into a number 


of fragments ; but a paper squeeze of the inscription had already been 
made, and thus, fortunately, almost the whole of the text has been 
preserved. A copy of the inscription in Hebrew letters, as transcribed 
by Prim and Socin, and a translation are here given :— 
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sa. ano. op. Foownd, 12. yn. TIN 
sop spy. ney. woe. ann. dy, too, sax ia 
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Bie. 182. NIT, PN NT, Oo, Ss , ma, no. pe 
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‘I am Mesha, the son of Chemosh-melek, the king of Moab, the 
man of Dibhon; my father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and 
I sat on the throne after my father. I built a high place for Chemosh 
in Korha, a place of salvation for Mesha, for he hath delivered me ~ 
from all monarchs, and he hath let me look with scorn upon all 
mine enemies. Now Omri was king over Israel, and he oppressed 
Moab for many days, for that Chemosh was wroth with the land. 
His son reigned in his stead, and he said, “Now will I oppress 
Moab.” Thus spake he even in my days; but I have gained the 
victory over him and over his house, and Israel is laid waste for ever. 
Omri took possession of the land of Medeba and he dwelt therein in his 
own days and somewhile in the days of his son, even forty years. But 
in my time Chemosh gave back the land unto me. Then did I build 
Baal-Meon, and I made...., and I built Kiryathayim. The people 
of Gad had dwelt in the land of Ataroth from days of old; and the 
king of Israel built the city of Ataroth. I assaulted the city and-I took 
it, and I slew all the people thereof in the sight of Chemosh and Moab; 
and I carried away the A7ie/' of David, and I dragged it on the ground 
before the face of Chemosh at Kerioth. And I carried away the people 
of Saron and the people of..... And Chemosh said unto me, “ Go, 
carry Nebo over Israel.” And I went up by night, and I fought against 
the city from dawn even until noon, and I took it, and I slew every 
man, even seven thousand men, and children, and women, and maidens, 
and slaves, and I dedicated them unto Ishtar-Chemosh. And I carried 
away from thence the Avze/s of Jehovah, and I dragged them on the 
ground before the face of Chemosh. And the king of Israel built Yahas 
and dwelt therein after that he had fought against me; but Chemosh 
drove him forth before me. I led forth two hundred of the men of 
Moab, I led them up to Yahas, and I took it that I might join it unto 
Dibhon. I built Korha, and the forest wall, and the.... wall, I built 
the doors and the towers thereof. I built the royal palace, and I digged 
the sluices for the water cisterns in the city. There was no well in the 
city of Korha; therefore I said unto all the people, “ Let every man 
dig him a well in his own house”’; and I digged the water courses 
even unto Korha by the hands of the captives (?) of Israel. I built 
Aroer, I made the road unto Arnon, I built again Beth-Bamoth, which 
was ruined. I built Bosor....I added one hundred cities unto the 
land of Moab. I built Medeba and Beth-Baal-Meon.... And Chemosh 
said unto me: “Go down and fight against Horonayim,” and I went 
down and I fought against it... .’ 


* The Ariel was probably a sacred emblem. 
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For the Biblical account of the campaign against Mesha, see 
2 Kings 3. 4-27. 


Plate VII. The Siloam Inscription is an inscription of six lines 
cut, in Phoenician characters, on the rock-wall of the underground 
conduit which fed the Pool of Siloam. It was discovered, in June 
1880, by Mr. C. Schick. A transcript of the inscription in Hebrew 
letters, from the text of Kautsch and Wright, and a translation are 
here given :-— 


coats leds CAND QDI eT a a ee 
owe. dp.5....3m9. now, wow. nym. oe. ee. man 2 
Te DD eee OD. WI. TT, 3. . ON, 3 
95). ama. Sy ma. wn. mpd. wN. Dayna, wn. maps. 4 
Ror. nox. ONT. OMNI, MININ., bk. NMA, }D. DA. 5 
Ries: .Baynn. wen, Sy. ayn. na. mn ms. n, 6 
SCI) sie kee the breaking through. And this was the matter of the 
breaking through while yet..... (2) the pickaxe, one towards the 
other, and while yet there were three cubits to....the noise of one 


calling (3) to the other, for there was a cleft (?) in the rock on the 
right.... And on the day of the breaking through (4) the miners 
hewed, one to meet the other, pickaxe against pickaxe; and flowed 
(5) the waters from the source to the pool over (a space of) one 
thousand and two hundred cubits. And one hundred (6) cubits was 
the height of the rock above the head of the miners.’ 

Several words are now wanting and many letters are doubtful; but 
enough remains to show that the inscription is a record of the successful 
piercing of the channel. The miners, in two bodies, began the work 
from the two ends of the conduit and met in the middle. The exact 
date of the inscription is doubtful; some authorities believe it to be 
as old as the time of Ahaz, about 740 B.C., while others attribute it 
to the reign of Hezekiah, about 700 B.c. It is in favour of the later 
date that Hezekiah ‘made a pool, and a conduit, and brought water 
into the city’ (2 Kings 20. 20), and that he ‘stopped the upper water- 
course of Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David’ (2 Chron. 32. 30). 


Plates VIII-X. The facsimiles in these three plates represent 
three typical forms of the Hebrew Scriptures : a Western or Palestinian 


text ; an Eastern or Babylonian text; and the Book of the Law in the 
form of a roll :— 
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Plate VIII. Hebrew FPentateuch. The MS. from which this 
plate is taken is the oldest known MS. of any part of the Hebrew 
Bible. It was probably written in the latter part of the ninth century, 
the writing being of a rather earlier style than that of the manuscript 
of the Prophets at St. Petersburg which is dated in the year 916. 
There are other MSS, which bear earlier dates, but they are untrust- 
worthy. The MS. before us is a large folio of 186 leaves, measuring 
16} by 13 inches ; but only 130 of them represent the original vellum 
MS., the rest being of paper supplied at the beginning and end of the 
volume in the year 1540. The text is written in triple columns, with 
vowel-points below the letters, according to the Western or Palestinian 
practice. Along the upper and lower margins the Greater Massorah 
is written, and the Lesser Massorah is placed in the side margins. 
The MS. was purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum 
in 1891. 


Plate IX. Hebrew Pentateuch, imperfect, beginning with the 
last words of Leviticus 12.8. The text is accompanied by the Aramaic 
(Chaldee) Targtim, or translation, attributed to Onkelos; the two 
versions being written in alternate verses. The MS. is a large quarto 
of 121 vellum leaves, measuring 143 by 11? inches, and was written in 
Babylonia or Persia in the twelfth century. The text is in double 
columns, and has the superlinear, or Babylonian, system of vowel- 
points. Ordinary vowel-points below the line have been frequently 
added to the Hebrew text in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 
The Greater Massorah is written in the upper and lower margins; the 
Lesser Massorah in the side margins and between the columns. 


Plate X. The Hebrew Book of the Law. This is a Synagogue 
Roll of the Pentateuch (T6rah or ‘ Law’), written on leather measuring 
181 inches in height, of the fifteenth century. In accordance with one 
of the precise regulations laid down in the Talmud to be observed in 
the production of the Synagogue Rolls, no vowel-points are inserted. 
The roll, which tradition prescribes for these Biblical texts intended for 
public reading in the synagogue, is a most ancient form of book, and 
is most probably the form in which the original books of the Bible 
were written. 


Plates XI, XII. Samaritan Pentateuch. The MS. from which 
these plates are taken is in the University Library of Cambridge. It 
is a large volume of 312 vellum leaves, measuring 13} by 10} inches, 
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and contains the old Hebrew text of the Pentateuch with an Arabic 
version, both in Samaritan characters, arranged in double columns, 
the Hebrew on the right and the Arabic on the left, written in the year 
1219. The Samaritan Pentateuch is of value, as it traditionally repre- 
sents the Hebrew text dating from the days of Nehemiah. It is also 
interesting on account of the character in which it is written, the 
Samaritans having kept to the old form of writing which was in use 
among the Hebrews before their adoption of the square character, and 
which is more nearly connected with the original Phoenician. Un- 
fortunately, no Samaritan MS. of the Pentateuch is known of an earlier 
date than the tenth century. 


Plates XIII-XVI. These facsimiles represent four Syriac versions 
of different portions of the Bible, supplied from four volumes of the 
great collection of Syriac MSS. which was obtained for the British 
Museum, in 1842, from the monastery of St. Mary Deipara in the 
Nitrian desert in Egypt. They are written in the character called 
Estrangela. Syriac was a language spoken in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Aramaic, the vernacular of Palestine in the time of our Lord, was 
a dialect of Syriac :— 


Plate XIII. Syriac Books of the Pentateuch, viz., Genesis, 
Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy in the Péshitta or ‘simple’ 
version, which was probably made in the second or third century. The 
MS. is a quarto volume of 230 leaves of vellum, measuring 10? by 
84 inches, and is written in double columns. The first two books 
were written at Amid in the year of the Greeks 775, that is, A.D. 464. 
The other books, though undated, undoubtedly form part of the 
original volume. The MS. is thus the oldest copy of any part of 
the Bible in any language which bears an actual date. 


Plate XIV. Syriac ‘Curetonian’ Gospels. This version, which 
is contained in a single MS., takes its name from its discoverer and 
editor Dr. William Cureton, and appears to be older than the Péshitta 
version, although this point is not absolutely determined. The MS. 
consists of 88 vellum leaves, measuring 11% by 94 inches. The text 


is written in double columns in a hand of the second half of the fifth 
century. 


Plate XV. Syriac Book of Genesis, translated from the Septua- 
gint, by Paul, Bishop of Tella, in Mesopotamia, early in the seventh 
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century. The MS. contains 46 vellum leaves, measuring 8}? by 
52 inches, and is of the seventh century. 


Plate XVI. Syriac Book of Isaiah, imperfect, of a version 
identified as that made by Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbdégh, with the 
help of his chorepiscopus Polycarp, in the. year 508. The MS. is 
a fragment of 14 vellum leaves, measuring 8}? by 5 inches, written 
in the seventh century. 


Plate XVII. Arabic Book of Job, imperfect : an ancient version 
translated from Origen’s Hexaplar text of the Septuagint. Several 
Arabic versions of the Bible from Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and Coptic 
are extant. The period of this version is not known, but must 
necessarily be later than the first half of the third century, the period 
of Origen’s work. The MS., which is in the British Museum, is 
a fragment of 15 vellum leaves, measuring 9} by 63 inches, written 
in the character of Arabic called Nashit, inclining to Kufic, in the 
ninth century. 


. 


Plate XVIII. Ethiopic Octateuch, a version of the first eight 
books of the Old Testament. The period of the first Ethiopic trans- 
lation of the Bible may be the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
century. It was made from the Greek. The MS. from which the 
plate is supplied is a large volume of 242 vellum leaves, measuring 
181 by 14h inches; the text being written in double columns in the 
fifteenth century. Ethiopic MSS. of early date are unknown, The 
present volume is one of the large collection which Theodore, king 
of Abyssinia, gathered together at Magdala for his intended church 
of the Redeemer of the World, and which was brought to England and 
placed in the British Museum after the Abyssinian war in 1867. 


Plate XIX. Armenian Gospels. The Armenian version of the 
Bible was made, at the close of the fourth century, from Greek and 
Syriac; and about the year 433 the translations were revised with 
Greek MSS. brought, soon after the Council of Ephesus, from Constan- 
' tinople. The MS. from which the plate is taken is in the British 
Museum, and is a volume of 244 leaves, measuring 11} by 8} inches. 
It is ascribed to the ninth century. Few existing MSS. of this version 
are of so early a date. 


Plate XX. Coptic Gospel of St. Luke, a fragment containing 
3. 8-6. 37, of the Sahidic or Theban version. Our knowledge of the 
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Coptic versions is at present far from perfect, as modern discoveries 
are bringing to light the remains of versions hitherto unknown. 
There are, however, two versions which have been long known: the 
Memphitic, or, as it is now more commonly called, the better to define 
its dialect, the Bohairic version, current in Lower, or Northern, Egypt, 
the chief city of which was Memphis; and the Sahidic or Theban 
version, current in Upper, or Southern, Egypt, the chief city of which 
was Thebes. The Bohairic version is complete ; the Sahidic version 
exists only in fragments. Both versions are translations of the Greek, 
and were made at a very early period, perhaps in the second century, 
the Bohairic, however, being the first. Coptic is the name given to the 
language spoken by the natives of Egypt early in the Christian era, and 
is derived from the Greek word (Aiguptos) for Egypt. The alphabet in 
which it is written is the Greek, which was prevalent in Egypt from the 
period of the Ptolemies, together with six signs to express special sounds. 
The fragment from which the plate is taken consists of only seven 
vellum leaves of large size, measuring 14 by 10% inches, and is 
written in double columns. It is probably of the eighth century. 


Plates XXI-XXXI. Greek Manuscripts. The first ten Plates 
(XXI-XXX) of this series, are taken from the eight Uncial MSS. 
briefly enumerated in the General Introduction to the ‘Helps,’ (Section 
V (ii), ‘Integrity of the New Testament, Manuscripts) ; Plate XXXI 
represents a Cursive (minuscule) MS. 

The term ‘Uncial, the derivation of which is uncertain, unless we 
are to accept the conjecture that it is connected with the Latin word 
uncia, an inch, and indicates a large size of lettering, first appears in 
St. Jerome’s Preface to the Book of Job, and is there applied to Latin 
letters, ‘uncialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, litteris.’ Uncial letters are a modi- 
fication of capital letters, in which curves take the place of right angles, 
as being more easily written with the pen. For example, the fifth 
letter in the Greek alphabet is E as a capital, and € as an uncial. 
In Greek Uncial MSS., however, fewer round forms are employed 
than in Latin Uncial MSS. 

The term ‘Cursive,’ has been applied, in Biblical criticism, to MSS. 
written in small letters, as distinguished from the large letters of the 
Uncial MSS. It is now too late to alter the term; but such MSS. 
should more properly be designated by the broader title of Minuscule 
MSS., that is, MSS. written in minuscules or small letters; for scarcely 
any of them are actually written in a cursive, that is, a running, hand. 
The writing is usually of an exact and formal type, and differs from 
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true cursive writing nearly as much as our printed type does from our 
ordinary handwriting :— 


Plate XXI. Codex Vaticanus (B). This is the oldest of the 
three great Uncial MSS. of the Bible in Greek, and there can be little 
hesitation in assigning it to the fourth century. It appears to have 
already belonged to the Vatican Library as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century; but its previous history is not known. It is a quarto 
volume, composed of 759 leaves of extremely fine vellum, measuring 
Io} by 10 inches. It originally contained the text of the whole Bible; 
but it now wants, in the Old Testament, portions of Genesis and the 
Psalms, and also the books of Maccabees.. The New Testament is 
complete, except in the latter part of Hebrews and in the Apocalypse, 
which has been supplied by a hand of the fifteenth century. The text 
is written in three columns to a page, except in the poetical books of 
the Old Testament, which are in double columns. The original 
writing was in the purest form of uncials: there is no separation of 
words ; enlarged letters are not employed; nor were stops or accents 
used by the first hand. The division into chapters and sections which 
is found at a later date does not appear in this MS., which has 
a system of its own. 

‘Unfortunately a scribe of the tenth or eleventh century, for some 
unknown reason, but perhaps because he thought the original ink was 
fading, has retraced the whole of the text, leaving untouched only 
such letters and words as he considered superfluous or incorrect. 
Breathings and accents were also added by him. From the facsimile, 
representing a single column, a sufficient idea may be gathered of 
the injury done to the MS. by this treatment. 

An example of the oldest method of punctuating texts occurs in this 
column. Their object being to leave no space unoccupied, the early 
scribes did not necessarily begin a new paragraph with a new line, but 
went on with the text as though there were no pause, and inserted 
a short interlinear stroke above the first full line of the paragraph. 
Thus, between the first letters of lines 2 and 3 we see the stroke 
marking the paragraph which commences in the second line. 


Plate XXII. Codex Sinaiticus (X). This MS., which is probably 
of the fourth or early fifth century, is now divided into two parts; 
a small portion is in the Royal Library at Leipzig ; the greater part is 
in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. The great Biblical scholar 
Tischendorf, when visiting, in 1844, the convent of St. Catherine on 
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Mount Sinai, picked out of a basket of waste paper forty-three leaves 
of the Septuagint from this MS., which he was allowed to take away, and 
which he presented to Frederic Augustus, King of Saxony. He again 
visited the monastery in 1859, under the patronage of the Emperor of 
Russia; and, after some hesitation, the rest of the MS. was given up 
and presented by the monks to the Emperor. It is a quarto volume 
of 390 leaves (counting those at Leipzig) of fine vellum, measuring 
14% by 134 inches. It once contained the whole Bible, but unfortu- 
nately a considerable portion of the Old Testament had already been 
destroyed before Tischendorf’s discovery. The books of the New 
Testament are complete; and these are followed by the Epistle of 
Barnabas and a considerable portion of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, 
two works which at a later period were rejected as apocryphal. The 
text is written in four columns to a page, except in the poetical books 
of the Old Testament, which are in double columns. The writing is 
in well-formed uncial letters, without separation of words; a very few 
accents may be by the first hand ; and single points are sparingly used 
for punctuation. The text is broken up into paragraphs (an advance 
upon the system followed in the Codex Vaticanus), the first letter of 
each usually standing out a little beyond the marginal line of writing. 
With regard to the date that has been given to this MS., if it is the 
fact, as some maintain, that a portion of it was actually written by the 
scribe of the Codex Vaticanus, it naturally follows that the two MSS. 
must be of the same period. The facsimile represents a single column 
from one of the leaves at Leipzig. ° 


Plate XXIII. Codex Alexandrinus (A). This MS., from the 
fact of its having been the first most important text available for the 
use of scholars, is quoted by the letter A. It is of the fifth century, 
and is now one of the Royal MSS. in the British Museum. It has 
its name from having formerly belonged to the Patriarchal Chamber 
at Alexandria, whence it was taken by Cyril Lucar, who was Patriarch 
of Alexandria from 1602 to 1621, on his promotion to the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople in the latter year. Cyril intended to present the 
MS. to our King James I, but he did not actually place it in the hands 
of our ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Thomas Roe, until the 
year 1627, when it was sent to England as a gift to Charles I, and 
was incorporated in the Royal Library in 1628. When, in 075 79 
George II gave that Library to the nation, the Codex Alexandrinus 
was transferred with it to the British Museum. At the time of its 
arrival in England, it was in a single volume; but it was at once 
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divided into four volumes, the covers of which bear the arms of 
Charles I. It consists of 773 leaves of fine vellum, measuring 123 by 
Io} inches; and it originally contained the whole Bible. The Old 
Testament, which occupies three volumes, is. almost complete; the 
New Testament, contained in the fourth volume, wants the greater 
part of St. Matthew as far as 25.6; two leaves are missing from 
St. John, and three from 2 Corinthians. At the end is the First 
Epistle of Clement of Rome, with a fragment of the Second Epistle. 
The Table of Contents shows that the Psalms of Solomon were also 
present, but not recognized as one of the canonical books. The text 
is written in double columns in finely formed uncials, of a somewhat 
broader type than those of the two older codices, without separation 
of words; a few accents, and single points for punctuation are by the 
firsthand. This is the earliest extant codex in which the Gospels are 
divided into the xefdd\aa or chapters proper, a system of division 
ascribed to Tatian the Harmonist, and the so-called Ammonian 
sections, attributed to Ammonius of Alexandria; and also have the 
marginal references to the Eusebian canons or harmony compiled by 
Eusebius, Bishop of Czesarea. It is to be noticed, too, that enlarged 
letters, standing out into the margin, mark the beginnings of paragraphs: 
a distinct advance upon the more simple writing of the two earlier 
codices. The facsimile of a single column Pees examples of the 
particulars just described. 

A tradition that the Codex Alexandrinus was written by the hand 
of Thecla the Martyr, a noble lady of Egypt of the fourth century, 
appears to rest on no better evidence than a note in Arabic written 
in the MS. in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. But there can 
be little doubt that Egypt was the country of its origin, as indicated 
by the Egyptian forms of certain letters. The general opinion that 
it was written in the fifth century, and probably before the middle 
of the century, may be accepted. 


Plate XXIV. Codex Ephraemi (C). This is a palimpsest MS. 
of the fifth century, and is now in the National Library at Paris. 
It was brought from the East early in the sixteenth century, and passed 
into the possession of the family of the Medici of Florence, but was 
taken to France by Catherine de’ Medici when she was married to 
Henry, Duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II of France. It thus 
became the property of the French Crown. 

A palimpsest MS. is one from which the first writing has been 
scraped off in order to make the leaves ready to receive fresh writing. 
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The term, which is of Greek origin (raw do), implies that the surface 
of the material has gone through a second process of rubbing down. 
In order to obtain writing material at periods when the supply ran 
short, great destruction of ancient texts of vellum MSS. ensued. In the 
case of Greek MSS., so great was their consumption that a synodal 
decree of the year 691 forbade the destruction of MSS. of the Scriptures 
or of the Fathers, imperfect or injured volumes excepted. It has been 
remarked that no entire work has in any instance been found in the 
original text of a palimpsest. If the first writing were thoroughly 
removed from the surface of vellum, none of it, of course, could be 
recovered. But, as a matter of fact, it was often very imperfectly 
effaced; and even if, to all appearance, the vellum was restored to its 
original condition of an unwritten surface, yet slight traces of the text 
might remain which chemical re-agents, or even the action of the 
atmosphere, might again intensify and make legible. 

The Codex Ephraemi consists of portions of the Septuagint version 
of the Old Testament on 64 leaves, and of fragments of every book 
of the New Testament on 145 leaves; the whole being less than 
two-thirds of the MS. of the Bible from which they were taken. 
It measures 12} by 9} inches. The leaves were rewritten with Greek 
works of St: Ephraem the Syrian in the twelfth century. The text 
is written across the page in one column. The writing is in well-formed 
uncials, and is undoubtedly as early as the fifth century, but is not 
to be placed before the Codex Alexandrinus. 


Plates XXV, XXVI. Codex Beze (D). This codex, which takes 
its name from its former owner Theodore Beza, is now in the University 
Library at Cambridge. It is the earliest extant example of a bilingual, 
Greek and Latin, Biblical MS. ; its period is the sixth century. It was 
obtained by Beza from the monastery of St. Irenzeus at Lyons in 1562, 
the year in which that city was sacked by the Huguenots, and was 
given by him to the University of Cambridge in 1582. The volume 
consists of 406 vellum leaves (out of a computed total of 534 leaves), 
measuring 10 by 8 inches. It contains the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, in Greek and Latin on opposite pages, the Greek on the left 
and the Latin on the right, wanting some leaves. Originally the 
Catholic Epistles followed the Gospels; but only a few verses of the 
Latin version (3 John 11-15) now remain. ‘The text is broken up into 
orixot, stichi, or short verses, adapted to the sense and for convenience 
of public reading. It may be inferred from the fact of the MS. having 
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been found at Lyons that it was written in the south of France; in any 
case it is of Western origin. 

The Codex Bezz is remarkable on account of the numerous inter- 
polations in the text and for its variations from the received version. 
A very interesting instance of interpolation occurs in the pages selected 
for our plates.. On Plate XXVI we see that in Luke 23. 53, narrating 
the entombment of our Lord, these words are added in the Latin text ; 
‘ét posito eo inposuit in monumento lapidem quem vix viginti 
movebant’; and a corresponding addition is found in the Greek text 
on Plate XXV. The Homeric spirit of this addition has been long 
since noticed; and a recent writer! has pointed out that from the 
words quoted above a hexameter verse, though a faulty one, can be 
constructed : ‘Imposuit lapidem quem vix viginti movebant’; suggest- 
ing that here we have an interpolated line from a Latin translation 
of the Odyssey in which the next following line would begin with 
‘ Plaustra ’—‘ They placed thereon a stone which scarce twenty wains 
could move.’ 


Plates XXVII, XXVIII. Codex Claromontanus (D,). Like 
the Codex Bezz, this MS. is also a bilingual, Greek and Latin, MS., 
of nearly the same date but rather later in the sixth century. It is in 
the National Library at Paris. Theodore Beza was also its former 
owner, and states that it was found in the monastery of Clermont, 
near Beauvais. From Beza it passed to Claude Dupuy, Councillor of 
Paris, one of whose sons was the King’s Librarian; and ultimately it 
was purchased, in 1656, by Louis XIV. The volume is a small quarto 
of 533 leaves of fine vellum, measuring 9} by 7? inches. It contains 
the Pauline Epistles, in Greek and Latin on opposite pages, the Greek 
on the left and the Latin on the right, slightly imperfect in Romans 1, 
in 1 Corinthians 14, and in Hebrews 13; and it is thought to have 
been written in Africa. The text is arranged in short lines to suit the 
sense. The character of the uncial writing is bold and regular. Two 
of the leaves are palimpsest, the first writing being part of the 
Phaethon, a lost play of Euripides. 


Plate XXIX. Codex Laudianus (E). This MS. is in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. It has been assigned to the end of the 
sixth century, but, judging from the character of the writing, it may 
more correctly be placed in the seventh century. An inscription in 


1 ¢A Study of Codex Bezae,’ by J. Rendel Harris, in Zexts and Studies 
contributing to Biblical and Patristic Literature, 1891. 
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the MS. shows that it was in Sardinia in the seventh century; and it 
has been conjectured that it was brought to England by Theodore of 
Tarsus, who was Archbishop of Canterbury from 668 to 690, and was 
taken by him to the north of England ; for there is every reason to 
believe that it was made use of by the Venerable Bede, when he wrote 
his ‘Expositio Retractata’ of the Acts. It eventually came into the 
possession of Archbishop Laud, who presented it to the University of 
Oxford in 1636. The MS. consists of 227 leaves of vellum, measurihg 
tol by 84 inches; and contains the Acts of the Apostles, slightly 
imperfect in chapters 26-28, written in heavy uncial letters in parallel 
columns of Latin and Greek, the Latin being on the left. The lines 
of writing are extremely short, a single word frequently forming a line 
by itself. 


Plate XXX. Codex Regius (L). This MS., which is in the 
National Library at Paris, has been described as ‘by far the most 


remarkable document of its age and class.’ It is a volume of 257 


leaves of vellum, measuring 9 by 6% inches, and contains the Four 
Gospels, with a few imperfections, written in double columns, in 
the debased form of the later uncial character; its period being the 
ninth century. The text abounds in Alexandrian readings beyond any 
MS. of its time, and is frequently found in harmony with the Codex 
Vaticanus. Its numerous errors have been accounted for as due to an 
ignorant scribe of Egyptian, rather than Greek, origin. The MS. is 
an example of a comparatively late copy transmitting a very early text. 


Plate XXXI. Greek Gospels. This facsimile represents a page 
of a very beautiful MS. in the British Museum of the Gospels in 
Greek, written in minuscules, or small letters, of a type which came 
into general use in the production of MS. volumes early in the ninth 
century, in succession to the uncial hand. The MS. is said to have 
once belonged to the library of the Bishop of Czesarea Philippi at the 


foot of Mount Lebanon. It is of the end of the ninth or beginning of 
the tenth century. 


Plates XXXII-XXXV. Old Latin Gospels. These four plates 
give facsimile pages from four uncial Gospel MSS. of the Old Latin 
Version of the Bible. This version, which is considered to have had 
its origin in the Roman province of Africa in the second century, is 
found in three forms. There appear to have been two independent 
translations from the Greek Septuagint and the New Testament, which 
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are known as the ‘African’ and the ‘European’; at the same time it 
is possible that the European may be a revision of the African text. 
The third form is the ‘Italian,’ which was a revision of the rougher 
‘European,’ and was in use in Italy towards the end of the fourth 
century. There are thirty-eight known MSS. of the Old Latin Version 
of the New Testament, twenty-eight of them being copies of the 
Gospels. There exists no MS. containing the whole of the New 
Testament :— 


Plate XXXII. The Codex Vercellensis (a), which is at Vercelli 
in northern Italy, is probably the earliest MS. in existence of the Old 
Latin Version. It contains portions of all the Gospels, written in very 
narrow columns in silver on purple vellum. There is an old tradition 
that the MS. was written by Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli, who died 
in the year 370. However this may be, the MS. certainly has the 
appearance of being as early as the end of the fourth century. The 
text of St. Matthew appears to be ‘European’; while the other three 
Gospels are of a mixed type, which renders it impossible to class them. 


Plate XXXIII. Codex Bobiensis (#), now in the National 
Library at Turin ; of the fifth or sixth century. It originally belonged 
to the Monastery of Bobio, whence its name. There is even a tradi- 
tion that it belonged to St. Columban, the founder of that house. The 
text is of great importance, being the oldest existing example of the 
‘ African’ type. The plate gives the conclusion of St. Mark, which 
it will be seen varies, after 16. 8, from the received version. 


Plate XXXIV. Fragmenta Sangallensia (z), being fragments 
of all the Gospels, in the Chapter Library of St. Gall, in Switzerland ; 
probably of the beginning of the sixth century. The text is of the 
‘European’ type. 


Plate XXXV. Codex Monacensis (7), in the Royal Library at 
Munich, whither it was transferred from the Chapter Library of 
Freising. Written by a scribe named Valerianus in the seventh 
century. The text represents a transitional stage between the ‘Euro- 
pean’ and ‘Italian’ types. The use of Greek letters to express the 
Latin words ‘Explicit feliciter’ in the colophon will be noticed in 
the plate. 


Plates XXXVI, XXXVII. Facsimiles from two Biblical manu- 
scripts of the Latin version of St. Jerome, commonly known as The 
Vulgate :— 
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Plate XXXVI. Latin Gospels (Z). This MS., now in the Har- 
leian collection in the British Museum, was purchased by Robert Harley, 
first Earl of Oxford, from Jean Aymon, of the Hague, who appears to 
have stolen it from the Royal Library at Paris. It is a small volume 
of 468 vellum leaves, written stichometrically in uncial letters, probably 
of the end of the sixth, but possibly of the beginning of the seventh, 
century. An instance occurs in this plate of the method followed by 
the corrector to insert an omitted sentence. At the end of the first 
verse on the page (Matt. 12. 42), the scribe has committed the common 
error of dropping a sentence which ends almost in the same way as the 
one which he had just written. The corrector, therefore, here writes 
the letters hs, meaning ‘hoc supra,’ or ‘hic scribas,’ or some such 
phrase; and in the margin above he writes the missing sentence ‘ et 
ecce plus quam Salomon hic,’ followed by the letters hd, meaning ‘hoc 
deest’ or ‘hzec desunt.’ 


Plate XXXVII. Codex Amiatinus (A). This is the most 
valuable of the MSS. of the Latin Vulgate Bible; and it has a most 
interesting history. Owing to the alteration of an original inscription 
in it, the true history of the Codex Amiatinus was, until recently, quite 
unsuspected. It now belongs to the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
whither it was brought from the Abbey of Monte Amiata near Siena, 
the altered inscription stating that it was presented to that monastery 
by Peter of Lombardy. Recently it has been discovered that the MS. 
is in fact one of three which were written by order of Ceolfrid, who 
was abbot of Jarrow and Wearmouth in the kingdom of Northumberland, 
and that it was taken by him, for presentation to the Pope, on a 
journey to Italy, during which he died, in the year 716. The date 
of the MS. may be placed about A.D. 700. It is a very large volume, 

containing more than a thousand leaves of vellum, measuring 19} by 
13 inches. The text is written stichometrically, in double columns, 
in uncial letters. It should be noticed that this style of writing was 
never much practised in England, the native scribes preferring the 
type of hand which had originally been introduced from Ireland. The 


Codex Amiatinus is, then, not improbably the work of Italian scribes 
employed by Ceolfrid. 


Plates XXXVIII-LIV. This series of facsimiles illustrates the 


growth of the English Bible. At its head has been placed a specimen 
of the Gothic version, the earliest Biblical translation into a tongue 
belonging to the same branch of the Teutonic languages as our own :— 
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Plate XXXVIII. Gothic Gospels. While the Goths were still 
dwelling in Mcesia, the modern Servia and Bulgaria, before they 
spread over Western Europe, their Bishop Ulfilas or Wulfilas, 
A.D. 348-388, translated the Bible for their use from the Greek. The 
alphabet which he used was also constructed by him, and was composed 
mainly of Greek letters, of the uncial type, with some Latin letters 
and a certain number of runes to represent Gothic sounds which had 
no Greek equivalents. Ulfilas’s version has survived only in fragments. 
Very little of the Old Testament remains; but of the New Testament 
there are still extant portions of the Gospels and of the Epistles of 
St. Paul. The portions of the Gospels are contained in the famous MS. 
at Upsala in Sweden, which is represented in this plate. This MS., 
written in silver on purple vellum, and hence called the ‘Codex 
Argenteus,’ is of the sixth century. It fell into the hands of the Swedes 
at the capture of Prague in 1648, and was given by Queen Christina 
of Sweden to her librarian Isaac Vossius, from whom it was purchased 
about the year 1662 by the Swedish nation and deposited in the 
University of Upsala. 

The following is a transcript of the Lord’s Prayer as contained, with 
the exception of the first five words, in the plate :—‘ [Atta unsar thu in 

_ himinam,] weihnai namo thein. Kwimai thiudi|nassus theins. Wairthai 
wilya | theins, swe in himina yah ana | airthai. Hlaif unsarana thana 
sin|teinan gif uns himma daga. Yah | aflet uns thatei skulans slyai|ma, 
swaswe yah weis afletam thai[m] | skulam unsaraim. Yah ni brig|gais 
uns in fraistubnyai, ak lau|sei uns af thamma ubilin; unte | theina ist 
thiudangardi yah mahts | yah wulthus in aiwins. Amen.’ 

The ornamental arcade at the foot of the page contains the Eusebian 
Canons, 


Plate XXXIX. The Lindisfarne Gospels, also called the 
‘Durham Book,’ now in the British Museum, is a large quarto volume 
measuring 133 by Io inches, and containing the Four Gospels in Latin 
of St. Jerome’s version, written in double columns, with a gloss, that is, 
an interlinear word for word translation, in the Northumbrian dialect 

of the Anglo-Saxon language. The volume, which both for writing 
and ornamentation is one of the most beautiful and perfect examples 
of the MSS. of the Northumbrian school, was written in honour of 
St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, who died in A.D. 687, by his 
successor Eadfrith, who lived till the year 721. The date of the MS. 
may therefore be placed about A.D. 700. The style of the writing is the 
English half-uncial, which was introduced by the Irish missionaries 
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from Iona into the north of England, and which was soon adopted 
throughout the land. In the description of the Codex Amiatinus 
(Plate XXXVI1), a MS. also written in the north of England, it has 
been noticed that the uncial character, as seen in that codex, was little 
used in England. With regard to the Latin text of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, an interesting suggestion, which may be accepted, has been 
made that it was copied from a MS. brought from Italy in the latter 
half of the seventh century. Each Gospel is preceded by a list 
of festivals on which lessons were to be read, and the festivals prove 
to be those of the Church of Naples. This circumstance, which at 
first seems inexplicable, is accounted for by the fact that when 
Theodore of Tarsus came to England in 669, as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he brought with him a certain Hadrian, the abbot of 
a monastery near Naples. It is well known that Theodore visited 
the whole of England, and it may reasonably be assumed that the 
volume from which the Lindisfarne MS. was copied found its way 
to Northumbria by this means. 

The Anglo-Saxon gloss was written by a priest named Aldred, 
about the year 950; and it is the oldest existing translation of the 
Gospels into the language of this country. 


_ Plate XL. Anglo-Saxon Gospels. This plate is taken from 
a MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which was written about the 
year 1000. The version, translated from the Latin Vulgate text, was 
made probably in the kingdom of Wessex, in the south-west of Eng- 
land, perhaps at or near Bath, not later than the second half of the 
tenth century. There are six MSS. of it still extant, two at Cambridge, 
two at Oxford, and two in the British Museum; the oldest of them 
being thought to be one of those at Cambridge, which was written 
at Bath by a certain AZ lfric. 





Plate XLI. Alfric’s Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, here 
represented, are contained in a MS. in the British Museum, written 
at the beginning of the eleventh century. The volume is illustrated 
with numerous coloured drawings. /Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who died in the year 1006, translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and Maccabees, epitomizing or omitting 
passages at his discretion. 





Plate XLII. Wryclif’s Bible, the earlier version, of which the 
New Testament was completed about the year 13@0, and the Old — 
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Testament in 1382. The MS, from which the plate is taken is now 
in the British Museum and is one of the earliest in existence, the style 
of the writing justifying us in placing it before the close of the fourteenth 
century. Alternative renderings of different passages are underlined 
in the text. 

Wyclif was assisted by others in his translation, and notably by 
Nicholas Hereford in the Old Testament. The New Testament is 
attributed to Wyclif himself. The whole version is a translation from 
the Latin Vulgate. The later Wyclifite version was the work apparently 
of John Purvey, a friend and follower of Wyclif, who commenced 
it after his master’s death and completed it about the year 1388. 


Plates XLIII-LIV. These twelve plates give illustrations of the 
eleven important editions of the printed English Bible enumerated 
in the General Introduction to the ‘Helps’ (Section VII, ‘English 
Versions of the Scriptures’), together with a facsimile from the first 
Bible printed at Oxford :— 


Plate XLIII. Tindale’s New Testament, A.D. 1525. This 
plate represents a page of the only copy in existence of a portion of the 
first edition of the New Testament translated by William Tindale, and 
printed by him in the year 1525. Finding it impossible to carry out 
in England his design of publishing the Bible in English, he went 
abroad and finished his translation of the New Testament at Hamburg 
in 1524. The next year he began to print it in a quarto form at 
Cologne, but he was interrupted in the work and had to escape 
to Worms, where he finished it, and at the same time printed an edition 
in octavo form which differed from the quarto in being without 
side-notes. Of the quarto the fragment before us, now in the Grenville 
Library in the British Museum, alone survives. It consists of 31 leaves, 
containing ‘The Prologge’ and part of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Of the octavo, a perfect copy is in the Library of the Baptist College 
at Bristol; an imperfect copy is in that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Tindale’s version of the New Testament had the advantage of being 

~ a translation from the original Greek, all its predecessors in England 
having been made only from the Latin. He also, however, made use, 
for critical purposes, of the Vulgate, of the Latin translation of Erasmus, 
and of the German translation of Luther. 


Plate XLIV. Tindale’s Pentateuch, A.D. 1530. As a further 
step in his design of publishing the whole of the Bible in English, 
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Tindale followed up his edition of the New Testament by preparing 
and printing the Pentateuch, which issued in octavo form from the 
press of Hans Luft at Marburg [‘ Malborow, in the lande of Hesse’], 
on January 17, 1530. The five books appear to have been printed 
separately, and Genesis alone bears the date and place of imprint. It 
is a question whether a portion of the version may not have been 
printed at Hamburg. Genesis and Numbers are in black letter; the 
other books are in Roman character. The only known perfect copy of 
the work is in the Grenville Library in the British Museum. 


Plate XLV. Tindale’s New Testament, the revised edition of 
A.D. 1534. Tindale was stimulated in the preparation of this edition 
by the fraudulent issue of reprints, and of an unauthorised revision, 
of the first edition of 1525. Besides a revised text, it has prefaces 
to the several books, marginal notes or commentary less aggressive 
than those in the original quarto, and extracts from the Old Testament 
to be used as ‘Epistles’ in the Church services. It was printed, 
in octavo form, at Antwerp by ‘ Marten Emperowr’ [i.e. de Keyser]. 
The copy from which the plate is taken belonged to Queen Anne 
Boleyn. It is now in the British Museum. 


Plate XLVI. Coverdale’s Bible, A.D. 1535. This is the first 
complete English printed Bible. Its publication was undertaken by 
Miles Coverdale, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, at the invitation 
of Thomas Cromwell, Secretary of State; and it was printed abroad, 
probably at Ziirich, its date of issue being October 4, 1535. The 
title states that it is ‘faithfully and truly translated out of Douche 
[German] and Latyn,’ and Coverdale himself tells us that ‘to helpe me 
herin, I have had sondrye translacions, not onely in Latyn, but also 
of the Douche interpreters [chiefly the Ziirich Bible of 1534 and 
Luther’s version], whom (because of theyr synguler gyftes and speciall 
diligence in the Bible) I have ben the more glad to folowe.’ In the 
Pentateuch he made use of Tindale’s translation, and his New Testa- 
ment is a revision of Tindale’s version. The work was dedicated 
to King Henry VIII. It is a folio, printed in double columns. 


Plate XLVII. Matthew’s Bible, A.D. 1537. The title-page 
of this Bible announces it to be one ‘in whych are contayned the 
Olde and Newe Testament truly and purely translated into Englysh 
by Thomas Matthew.’ It is actually composed of Tindale’s translation 
from Genesis to Chronicles (part of which Tindale had not printed) 
and of his version of the New Testament, and of Coverdale’s version 
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of the remaining books ; and it was edited by John Rogers. ‘Thomas 
Matthew’ is commonly regarded as a pseudonym of Rogers; but 
it may, perhaps with more probability, stand for Tindale’s name, 
which, so soon after the wholesale suppression of his New Testament, 
would not have been suffered to appear in connexion with a new 
version of the Bible. Matthew’s Bible was printed, in folio form, some- 
where abroad, probably at Antwerp. It was dedicated to Henry VIII, 
who was prevailed on by Cranmer and Cromwell to license its sale. 


Plate XLVIII. Taverner’s Bible, A.D. 1539, is a revised edition 
of Matthew’s Bible, ‘newly recognised with great diligence after most 
faythful exemplars by Rychard Taverner’ of Oxford. It was printed 
in folio form ‘by John Byddell for Thomas Barthlet: Fletestrete, 
London.’ 


Y 


Plate XLIX. The Great Bible, A.D. 1539, is a revision of 
Matthew’s Bible undertaken by Miles Coverdale at the request 
of Cromwell. It was printed in a large folio in double columns by 
Grafton and Whitchurch of London, and was issued in April, 1539. 
On account of its size, it went by the name of ‘The Great Bible.’ 
In the two next years, 1540 and 1541, it passed through six more 
editions, to each of which was prefixed a Prologue by Cranmer, 
a circumstance which has caused the Archbishop’s name to be 
sometimes attached to the first edition of 1539 as well as to the 
subsequent editions which more properly may be styled ‘Cranmer’s 
Bible’ The Great Bible was the first that was authorised to be read 
in churches. 


Plate L. The Geneva Bible, A.D. 1560, is an edition, based 
upon the Great Bible for the Old Testament and upon Tindale’s 
revised version for the New Testament, produced by English fugitives 
who abode at Geneva during the persecution in Queen Mary’s reign. 
It professes to be ‘translated according to the Ebrue and Greke, 
and conferred with the best translations in divers langages. With 
moste profitable annotations upon all the hard places, and other 
things of great importance,’ &c. It bears the imprint of Rouland Hall: 
Geneva, 1560. The principal editor was William Whittingham, 
of Oxford, who was connected by marriage with Calvin, and who 
had already issued the New Testament in 1557. The Geneva Bible, 
printed in quarto form, in double columns, with the text in Roman 
type and divided into chapters and verses, became at once the most 
popular English translation in private use. It went through numerous 
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editions and was only at length superseded by the Authorised Version 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century. It is popularly known 
as the ‘Breeches Bible’ on account of its rendering of Genesis 3. 7. 


Plate LI. The Bishops’ Bible, A.D. 1568, is a revision of the 
Great Bible, undertaken by Archbishop Parker, who engaged the 
service of thirteen theologians to assist him. Of these, nine were 
bishops. The work was begun about the year 1563. It was printed 
in folio form, in double columns. The Bishops’ Bible superseded the 
Great Bible for use in churches. ° 


Plate LII. The Rheims New Testament, A.D. 1582. . This 
version may be regarded as the Roman Catholic counterblast to the 
Protestant Geneva version. It is a translation from the Latin Vulgate, 
made by the English seminary established at Douai in France, but 
temporarily transferred, in 1578, to Rheims. The New Testament 
translation was published in quarto at Rheims in 1582, and was 
accompanied ‘with Arguments of bookes and chapters, Annotations, 
and other necessarie helpes, for the better understanding of the text, 
and specially for the discoverie of the Corruptions of divers late 
translations, and for cleering the Controversies in religion, of these 
daies.’ The Old Testament did not appear till 1609, 1610, when 
it was published, in two volumes, at Douai. 


Plate LIII. The Authorised Version, A.D. 1611, which was 
undertaken under the personal direction of King James I, was the 
work of three double committees of revisers acting in the first instance 
independently at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge. A final 
revision was made by members selected from the several committees. 
The revisers were occupied two years and nine months on the version, 
It was issued in a large folio, in double columns, with the title ‘The 
Holy Bible, conteyning the Old Testament, and the New: Newly 
Translated out of the Originall tongues: and with the former Trans- 
lations diligently compared and revised by his Maiesties speciall 


Commandement. Appointed to be read in Churches.’ The printer 
was Robert Barker, London. 


Plate LIV. The First Oxford Bible, A.D. 1675. This is the 
first edition of the Authorised Version that issued from the Oxford 
University Press, It is divided into three parts, viz. The Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha, and the New Testament. It is in a small quarto form, 
in double columns, the Apocrypha being printed in smaller type than 
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the rest. There is an engraved as well as a printed title-page to the 
Bible, and also to the New Testament; in both instances the imprint 
being ‘At the Theater, 1675.’ But the New Testament appears 
to have been actually printed two years earlier, as it has the colophon 
‘ At the Theater in Oxford, MDCLXXIII.’ 


II. Illustrations of Old Testament History and Religion. 
Gi TENG EAN 


The ancient land of Egypt was the long narrow strip of territory 
through which flows the lower Nile. It was divided into two kingdoms : 
the northern kingdom, or Lower Egypt, which comprised the Delta and 
the district of Memphis; and the southern kingdom, or Upper Egypt, 
extending to the First Cataract. Its full length was about 500 miles. 
The natives called the country ‘Kamit, ‘the black,’ in reference to 
the dark colour of the soil. The Hebrew name for it was ‘ Misraim.’ 
The word ‘Egypt’ comes from the Latin rendering, ‘Aegyptus,’ of the 
Greek ‘ Aiguptos,’ the derivation of which is uncertain, but which, it is 
thought, may come from ‘ Het-ka-Ptah,’ the sacred name of the city of 
Memphis, meaning ‘the temple of the genius of Ptah,’ 

The history of Egypt has been traced back to more than four 
thousand years before Christ ; and her kings have been arranged in 
thirty dynasties or ruling families, divided into three groups, viz. 
(1) Dynasties i-xi (4400-2466 B. c.), or the Ancient Empire ; 
(2) Dynasties xii-xix (2466-1200 B.C.), or the Middle Empire; and 
(3) Dynasties xx-xxx (1200-340 B.C.), or the New Empire. 

The chief authority for this arrangement is Manetho, an Egyptian 
priest of the third century B.C., who compiled a history in Greek 
of the ancient dynasties from the annals preserved in the temples 
and other sources which have now perished. Manetho’s work 
itself has not survived, and is only known to us through extracts and 
quotations of later writers ; but monuments and inscriptions which 
have been excavated and deciphered correct and supplement the 


|. statements transmitted from him. The adoption of the Greek language 


by Manetho has had the result of making the Egyptian Pharaohs 
better known by their Greek, than by their native, names. 

Of the early dynasties we know very little beyond the names of their 
kings. The first king was Menes, the traditional founder of Memphis. 
Certain dynasties have, however, left their mark upon the face of the 
Jand in the monuments which they raised or in the engineering works 
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which they carried on, proofs of the high state of civilization of the 
country in remote ages. The kings of the Fourth Dynasty (about 
3750-3550 B.C.) were the great pyramid-builders, the three chief 
pyramids of Gizeh being the work of the three monarchs Khufu 
(Kheops), Kha-f-Ra (Khephren), and Men-kau-Ra (Mykerinos), whose 
power is to this day attested by these gigantic tombs which they 
raised to receive their bodies. The Sphinx, which has been assigned 
to the same period, may be even older. The Eleventh Dynasty 
appears to have been the first to hold undisputed sway throughout the 
whole length of the land; and the powerful line of kings who formed 
the Twelfth Dynasty (2466-2233 B.C.), the first dynasty of the Middle 
Empire, consolidated their power, and conferred lasting benefits upon 
the country by great works. The construction of a large artificial lake 
on the west of the Nile, to receive the surplus waters of the river and to 
control its inundations, was accomplished in the reign of Amenemhat III 
(2300-2266 B.c.). This was the Lake Mceris of the Greeks, who thus 
rendered the native name ‘ Mu-ur,’ ‘great water,’ the site of which is 
now called by the Arabs El-Fayyiim, perpetuating its Coptic name, 
‘Ph-iom, ‘the sea.’ 

Under the Ancient Empire the centre of government was Memphis ; 
under the Middle Empire, when the power of Egypt was at its height, 
it moved up the stream to Thebes, the city which before all others in 
Egypt became famous for its wealth and for the magnificence of its 
buildings. In such a country as Egypt, whose length was so dispro- 
portionately greater than its breadth, and in which the permanent 
water-way of the Nile afforded such an easy means of transit from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, this shifting of the chief centre of 
administration could, without much difficulty, be managed to suit the 
exigencies of the moment. The same facility for movement was, 
however, also a source of weakness. An enemy moving from the north 
or from the south, after a first success, might sweep up or down the 
stream with overpowering force and rapidity. 

After the energetic rule of the Twelfth Dynasty, there appears to 
have been a period of reaction or weakness, resulting first in internal 
troubles, and finally in a great disaster by foreign conquest. From 
time immemorial the nomad tribes of Edom and Southern Syria had 
been accustomed to lead down their herds into the fertile plains of the 
Eastern Delta, and in course of time they had fixed themselves in the 
land, and had become a large proportion of the inhabitants of that 
district. This Semitic element in Lower Egypt was no doubt also 
increased by the trading Phoenicians, who settled in the towns as 
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merchants or artisans. From the Bible we learn how, at a later date, 
the sons of Jacob came down with their father, and dwelt ‘in the 
best of the Jand—in the land of Goshen,’ and how ‘the children of Israel 
were fruitful, and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed 
exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with them’ (Exod.1. 7). As 
in these later days, so no doubt in the earlier period, the Semitic 
population of Lower Egypt ‘increased abundantly,’ and prepared the 
way for the invasion which now overwhelmed the kingdom. Forced 
on, probably, by a wave of migration of the peoples of Western Asia, 
the Syrian tribes made a sudden irruption into Egypt, and carrying 
all before them, and meeting apparently with little opposition, they 
succeeded in establishing themselves in power at Memphis and in 
making a complete conquest, at least of Lower Egypt. The dynasties 
which they founded, namely, the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Dynasties, 
are known as those of the Hyksos or Shepherd-kings. It has been 
conjectured that the name has been derived from the Egyptian ‘ Hek- 
Shasu,’ king of the ‘Shasu’ or thieving nomad tribes. The period of 
the Hyksos domination lies within the five hundred years which 
separate the Twelfth from the Eighteenth Dynasty. The Seventeenth 
Dynasty, whether we are to call it Hyksos or Egyptian, was a period 
of revolt. Sekenen-Ra, the Theban under-king, refused tribute, and 
began the war of liberation, which, after a struggle of one hundred 
years, ended in the expulsion of the foreign race. 

It was probably towards the close of the Hyksos rule that the 
patriarch Joseph was sold into Egypt, a king named Nubti then 
occupying the throne. The best-known of the Hyksos kings, Apepi II, 
is said to have been the Pharaoh who raised Joseph to power and 
welcomed Jacob and his family into Egypt. 

The history of Egypt after the expulsion of the Hyksos enters on 
a new phase. Hitherto she had kept within her natural boundaries, 
and the foreign tyranny to which she had recently been subjected had 
checked the expansion to which the powerful government of the 
Twelfth Dynasty might have led the way. Now that the hand of the 
oppressor was removed, the country revived, and the stimulus given to 
_the national spirit by the late war of liberation no doubt urged on the 
kings of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties (1700-1200 B.C.) in 
the policy of foreign aggression which marked their reigns, and which 
eventually overtaxed the strength of the country and led to its final 
subjection. The reigns of the early kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
were occupied in organizing the kingdom and in strengthening its 
borders. The Soudan was invaded and put to tribute, and the 
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Libyans on the west were subdued and punished; and Egypt was 
then free to turn her arms to the north-east, from whence her late 
conquerors had emerged. The first king to enter on a war of Asiatic 
conquest was Thothmes II (1633-1600 B.C.); and his son, the famous 
Thothmes III, brought the Syrian and neighbouring nations into 
subjection. His long reign of more than fifty years was a period of 
almost ceaseless wars in Asia; and even the distant kingdom of 
Assyria paid him tribute. Succeeding kings continued the same 
policy with more or less success, Amenophis III (1500-1466 B.C.), in 
particular, being renowned for his wars in Syria, as well as in Nubia. 
But in the days of his son, Amenophis IV, who had estranged the 
powerful priesthood by setting up a heretical form of worship, the strength 
of Egypt waned (see Plate LXXXI). Probably influenced by opinions 
imbibed from his mother, a Mesopotamian princess, this monarch 
substituted the cult of the Sun-disk for that of the old Sun-god Amen, 
and even changed his own name to Khu-en-aten, signifying ‘Splendour 
of the Sun-disk.’ 

But under the kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty the Asiatic wars 
were revived with greater vigour than ever, the central figure of the 
period being the famous monarch Rameses II (1333-1300 B.C.), the 
Sesostris of the Greeks, whose name became more widely known than 
that of any other Pharaoh. His most famous campaign is the one 
which he undertook against the Kheta, the powerful nation of 
Northern Syria, which had stubbornly withstood the attacks of the 
earlier Egyptian kings, and which Rameses now with difficulty defeated 
in a great battle under the walls of Kadesh (see Plate LXVIII). 

While the strength of the nation was thus put forth beyond its 
borders, there is also evidence of its flourishing condition internally. 
The monuments that remain of the great building operations of the 
kings of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties are innumerable, and 
many of them are of the first rank. At Thebes, in particular, and in its 
neighbourhood, were built great temples and other works, the ruins of 
which bear witness to the energy and resources of the Pharaohs of those 
dynasties. A queen of the family of Thothmes, Queen Hatshepset, 
ruled the kingdom with all the vigour of her race. Her reign is 
famous for the voyage of discovery to the land of Punt, the land of 
spices, which lay, as it is thought, on the two shores at the entrance of 
the Red Sea; and on the walls of the recently excavated temple of 
Dér el-Bahari may be seen the sculptured history of the event. 

The better to carry on their wars with Asia, the kings of this period 


resided much in the cities of Lower Egypt. Rameses II occupied, for | - 
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this purpose, the city of San or Tanis. He has been identified as 
the Pharaoh who oppressed the children of Israel, and compelled them 
to build ‘the treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses.’ No doubt the 
Syrian wars had tended to increase the Semitic population of the 
Delta; in addition to ordinary immigration, captives of war would 
swell the numbers; and the danger which might arise from this large 
foreign element was obvious. ‘Behold, the people of the children of 
Israel are more and mightier than we: Come on, let us deal wisely 
with them; lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there 
falleth out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and fight against 
us, and so get them up out of the land’ (Exod. 1.9, 10). Enforced 
labour upon the public works naturally followed, with the result which 
is known to all. The time of the release of the children of Israel from 
bondage is placed in the time of Rameses’ successor Menephthah 
(1300-1266 B.c.); but it has also been thought to date somewhat 
later. 

After the year 1200 B.C. the Middle Empire comes to an end, and 
the glory of Egypt departs from her. The history of the New Empire 
is the history of decadence, of occasional revivals, and spasmodic 
triumphs, of internal troubles, of defeats, and of subjection to the 
foreign yoke. Egypt’s enemies began to close in upon her. “The 
Libyans from the west, the Nubians from the south, the Assyrians from 
the north, assailed her. Now and again an energetic king managed 
to make head against the enemy. Shashank, the founder of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty, himself perhaps a man of Asiatic blood, carried war 
beyond the borders. He appears in the Bible as Shishak, the friend 
and protector of Jeroboam, who, after the secession of the Ten Tribes, 
made war upon Judah (948 B.c.), and ‘came up against Jerusalem ; 
and he took away the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the 
treasures of the king’s house’ (1 Kings 14. 25, 26). Two hundred 
years later we find Egypt subject to N ubia, and a Nubian dynasty 
upon the throne. The first king of this race was Shabaka, the ‘So, 
King of Egypt,’ with whom Hoshea intrigued against the king of 
Assyria (2 Kings 17. 4), and who suffered defeat on the frontier at 
| the hands of Sargon of Assyria. The attacks of the Assyrians now 
became sustained. Inthe year 7o1 B.C. their warlike king Sennacherib 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Egyptian army in the south of 
Palestine, and two years later he advanced almost to the frontier, and 
would probably have subdued the country had not some sudden 
calamity broken up the Assyrian host (2 Kings 19. 35). A respite of 
thirty years left the Nubian Pharaoh, Taharka or Tirhakah, who then 
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occupied the throne of Egypt, leisure to prepare for the final struggle. 
About the year 672 B.C. the blow fell; the Assyrians totally defeated 
the Egyptian forces and occupied the Delta? Memphis was captured, 
Thebes: fell before the conqueror, and Taharka was driven from his 
kingdom. A later attempt by Taharka to drive out the Assyrian 
garrisons was vigorously repulsed, and ended in the destruction of 
Thebes in 666 B.C. 

Egypt remained subject to Assyria till that power began to wane 
before the attacks of neighbouring powers. Then Psammetichus, the 
vassal king of Sais, with the aid of Ionian and Carian mercenaries, 
threw off the yoke and made himself master of the country, thus be- 
coming the founder of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, under which Egypt 
maintained her independence and rose again to some degree of 
prosperity for the next hundred years. The successor of Psammeti- 
chus, the warlike Necho (612-596 B.C.), advanced to the reconquest 
of Syria, and defeated and slew Josiah, King of Judah, at Megiddo, 
deposed his son Jehoahaz, and set on the throne Jehoiakim, who paid 
him tribute (2 Kings 23. 29-35). Necho’s campaign, however, ended 
disastrously in a defeat inflicted on him by Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, 
in a great battle at Karkemish; ‘and the king of Egypt came not 
again any more out of his land: for the king of Babylon had taken 
from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that pertained to 
the king of Egypt’ (2 Kings 24. 7). Again, one of his successors, 
Uah-ab-Ra, the Hophra of the Bible, made some attempt at Syrian 
conquest, and succeeded in capturing Sidon; but his successor, 
Amasis II, followed a wiser policy in refraining from foreign campaigns, 
and during his long and successful reign (572-528 B.C.) restored the 
internal prosperity of the country. But the end was now approaching. 
In 539 B.C. the Persians had captured Babylon, and now rapidly 
marched westward for further conquests. In 527 B.c. the Persian king 
Cambyses defeated the Egyptian army with great slaughter before 
the frontier fortress of Pelusium, and, after capturing Memphis, easily 
conquered the whole kingdom. 

Here practically ends the history of Egypt as an independent 
power. It is true that for a brief period of sixty years, in the 
fourth century B.c., she managed to shake herself free of the Persian 
yoke, but she was again subdued in 340 B.c. From the Persians she 
passed to Alexander the Great; for three hundred years she was ruled 
by the Macedonian house of the Ptolemies; and on the death of 
Cleopatra, the last of that race, Egypt became a Roman province. 
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Plates LV, LVI. The Gods of Egypt. The Egyptians believed 
in a hidden, unknown, and almighty God; but they also acknowledged 
the existence of a number of beings of a supernatural nature, to whom 
they gave the collective title of zeteru,‘gods.’ The gods were numerous 
and were the subject of the threats sake denunciations of the Prophets 
of Israel from Moses (Exod. 12.12) to Jeremiah (Jer. 43.13). Their 
temples and statues were to be seen everywhere, and few indeed are 
the buildings of Egypt, whether temples, palaces, or tombs, which 
are not profusely ornamented with representations of them. They are 
depicted as men and women, animals and birds, or in other forms ; 
and each one has his or her characteristic emblem. The greater 
number typified the forces of nature. Each nome, each city, had its 
local god, or its groups of gods, in triads, or in triads of triads, or in 
other combinations. But above all there were certain deities who, on 
account of their antiquity and universal worship, were regarded as the 
great ‘gods of Egypt.’ 

Ptah, the Creator, is represented as a mummy. In his hands 


he holds the signs of power, flail 4, crook f, and sceptre |, orna- 
mented with i the emblem of stability; on the back of the neck 
he has the menat (y , or emblem of joy and pleasure. He was 


worshipped at Memphis from the earliest times, and was the chief 
member of the triad of that city. 

Amen, or ‘the hidden one,’ was the chief member of the great 
triad of Thebes: Amen, Mut, and Khonsu. After the expulsion of the 
Hyksos, or ‘Princes of the Shasu tribes,’ about 1700 B.C., by his 
worshippers the Theban kings, he became the chief god of Egypt. 
He was identified with Ra, all of whose attributes were bestowed upon 
him. He had neither equal, nor second, nor like, and he was called 
‘One, or ‘One of Oneness.’ In the period of the eighteenth dynasty 
his priests enjoyed almost absolute power. On his head he wears two 
plumes, and in his right hand he holds the aki, the symbol of life, 
and in his left the sceptre. 

Ra was the sun-god, and his worship was most ancient. He was 
the actual representative of God. He has the head of a hawk, on 
which is borne the sun-disk encircled with a snake. In his right hand 
he holds the symbol of life. He sails over heaven in the ‘boat of 
millions of years,’ the course of which cannot be impeded by any of 
the powers of darkness. The chief seat of his worship was Annu, the 
On of the Bible. 
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Thoth, the ‘scribe of the gods,’ was the divine intelligence, and 
uttered the words which created the heavens and the earth. He 
invented the arts and sciences, writing and letters, and he measured 
time. He was the god, also, of right and truth. He has the head of 
an ibis, and carries a palette and writing reed; on his head he wears 
the feather, the symbol of right and truth, and the crescent moon as 
computer of time. 

Neith was one of the most ancient goddesses of Egypt. She 
appears as a woman wearing the crown of Lower Egypt, and, as 
goddess of weaving and of the chase, she bears the shuttle and bow 
and arrows. She carries the symbol of life. 

Osiris, the king and judge of the dead and lord of the underworld, 
was the chief of all the gods of the dead. On his head he wears the 
white crown, with feathers emblematic of right and truth, and horns, 
and in his right hand he carries the symbol of life. He suffered 
a cruel death on earth at the hands of his brother Set, the god of 
darkness, and his body was mutilated, and its members were scattered . 
throughout the land of Egypt. By his divine power he rose again in 
a glorified body and became the god of the dead. The Egyptians 
based their hope of resurrection on the resurrection of Osiris. 

Sekhet was a member of the triad of Memphis: Ptah, Sekhet, and 
Nefer-Tmu, and was the symbol of the fierce heat of the sun. She 
appears with the head of a lioness, her solar character being indicated 
by the sun-disk, encircled with a snake, on her head. She carries the 
symbol of life. 

Hapi, the god of the Nile, is represented as a man with water 
streaming from his breast. In his left hand is a frog, the emblem of 
fertility, from whose mouth also flows water. His head is crowned 
with lotus flowers. The human-headed bird which stands before him 
represents a soul which has come to the god to drink of his waters. 
His worship dates from a remote time ; and, as he was identified with 


many of the great gods, he was worshipped as the source of every 
material blessing. 


Plate LVII. Procession of the Ark. Amen-hetep III, king of 
Egypt, offering incense before the ark of Amen-Ra. The images of the 
gods were carried in procession by the priests, and incense was burnt 
before them as they moved along. It was customary to place the 
image in an ark or shrine, which was set up in a boat resting on 
a sledge. It was thus either carried on the shoulders of men or drawn 
on the ground. Here the ark and boat of Amen-Ra on a sledge are 
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being borne in procession by thirty-two priests with shaven heads, 
two fan-bearers bringing up the rear. The ark is overshadowed by 
the winged disk, emblematic of the sun; and on it is drawn a picture in 
which are seen the two goddesses of right and truth, covering with their 
outstretched wings the beetle, emblematic of the sun-god, which holds 
aloft the disk of the sun. The legend above the boat reads: ‘Amen-Ra, 
lord of the thrones of the earth. He giveth all life, and all health, and 
he passeth millions of years in festivals, and in festival-cycles of thirty 
years like unto the Sun for ever.’ On the right, overshadowed by 
a vulture, the emblem of the goddess Mut, the universal mother, is the 
king, ‘Amen-hetep, the prince of Thebes, the lord of diadems, the lord 
of the North and South, the beautiful god, the maker of things, offering 
incense unto Amen-Ra.’ In his left hand is the thurible, and with the 
right hand he drops incense into the flame. The inscription before 
him reads: ‘ He (i.e. the Sun) giveth to him the gift of life and health 
like unto the Sun for ever.” Behind the boat is another figure of the 
king, who ‘followeth the god in his course.’ 


Plates LVIII-LXI. Egyptian Burial. The Hebrews, notwith- 
standing their long sojourn in the land of Egypt, never adopted the 
Egyptian custom of embalming the dead, probably because they were 
settled chiefly in the Delta, where that custom was not so universally 
followed as in Upper Egypt, where the rocky and mountainous nature 
of the land offered better sites for permanent sepulture. Though 
there can be no doubt that, in common with other oriental nations, 
they made use of spices in preparing their dead for burial (see 2 Chron. 
16. 14), yet the only recorded examples of Hebrews being embalmed 
or mummified after the Egyptian fashion, are the patriarchs Jacob 
(Gen. 50. 2, 3) and his son Joseph (Gen. 50. 26). The embalmed body 
of Jacob was taken to Canaan by his sons, and buried in the cave of 
the field of Machpelah (Gen. 50.13). Joseph, we are told, was not only 
embalmed, but was put into a coffin in Egypt (Gen. 50. 26), and it is 
not impossible that his bones lay in the same coffin when the Israelites 
buried them in Shechem (Joshua 24.32). The Bible gives no details 
of the embalming in either instance, although in the case of Jacob 
we may assume, from the statement that ‘forty days were fulfilled for 
him,’ that the process was elaborate. 

The practice of embalming among the Egyptians was most ancient. 
The preservation of the bodies of the dead was one of the first religious 
duties. It is almost certain that in the earliest times they believed 
that the actual body would rise again, although, on the other hand, it 
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is definitely affirmed in certain extant texts that the body remained in 
the earth, while the soul went to heaven. But, whatever their particular 
creed in this respect may have been, it is impossible to imagine that 
they were so devoted to mere traditional custom for a period of five 
thousand years as to follow the practice of mummifying unless they 
believed, as from their sacred texts we know they did believe, in the 
necessity of preserving for the soul its earthly tenement. 

In the oldest method of mummifying, the intestines and other easily 
corruptible portions were removed, and the body, salted and swathed, 
was buried in the sand or in a rock-hewn tomb. At a later time, 
spices and aromatic and astringent substances were used to sweeten 
the body and arrest decay; and the intestines were mummified 
separately. Mummies of as early a date as 3500 B.C. are found to 
consist of nothing but skin and bone. Our word ‘mummy’ is derived 
from the Arabic mdmmiéd, ‘bitumen,’ an indication that that substance 
has always been an important agent. The process, in its more 
elaborate forms, was both lengthy and costly; the time required might 
be as long as seventy days, and the cost might be as much as £250. 
A still larger sum might be spent on decoration; and the cost of 
the coffins and amulets and of the rock-hewn sepulchre must have 
been very great :— 


Plate LVIII. Embalmers at work. In the upper scene two 
embalmers are represented bandaging a mummy. After the body had 
gone through the process of embalming, it was swathed in bandages, 
never more than a few inches in width, but sometimes of very great 
length. There are instances of as many as 600 yards of bandaging 
having been used. As the bandaging proceeded, unguents and spices 
were used freely, and amulets and other symbols of the Egyptian creed 
were laid between the folds; at times some object which the deceased 
had valued in life was thus bound up with his body. 

The lower scene represents the process of decorating a mummy. 
Here the body has evidently been encased in the plaster coating or 
‘ cartonnage,’ which was very commonly employed for many centuries 
by the undertakers of Egypt. This cartonnage was usually painted in 
brilliant colours and decorated with mythological scenes, and was 
inscribed with prayers and other extracts from the ‘ Book of the Dead.’ 


Plate LIX. The Mummy and Coffin of Rameses IT, king of 
Egypt, about B.C. 1330. The body of this great king, the Pharaoh of 
the oppression of the Jews, was found, together with many other 
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mummies of kings and royal persons, concealed in rock-hewn chambers 
at Dér el-Baharl, on the western bank of the Nile at Thebes, in 
the year 1871.. When the bandages had been removed, it was seen 
how well the embalmers had done their work. The features were 
still perfect, and even the thin white hairs, though discoloured by the 
embalming substances, had not been destroyed. From the condition 
of the fragile bones and atrophied muscles, it is thought that Rameses 
must have been nearly one hundred years of age at his death. The 
coffin here represented is probably not the actual one in which he was 
buried ; for the inscriptions upon it record the removal of the body 
from the original tomb, and the repair of the bandages. 


Plate LX. Mummy of Rameses III, king of Egypt, about 
B.C, 1200. ‘This body was also found at Dér el-Bahari. On the outer 
covering is drawn the winged beetle, with a ram’s head surmounted 
by the sun-disk, emblem of the god Khepera, the self-created god, and 
with a feather in each claw. The four lines of hieratic writing record 
the ‘establishment’ of the mummy in a new tomb during the rule of 
the priest-king Pinetchem, the son of Piankhi. On the band round 
the head of the mummy are drawn figures of the gods, to serve as 
amulets and protect the body from harm. 


Plate LXI. Egyptian sepulchral Barge. As the principal 
cemeteries of Thebes lay on the west of the Nile, the ceremony of 
removing the dead across the river was an important detail in the 
funeral. The barge here represented is conveying a decorated shrine, 
within which is the body. On its roof is a company of professional 
mourning women, with hair dishevelled and breasts bare. The barge 
is propelled by rowers and steered with an oar of great length. Once 
across the river and disembarked, the body was accompanied by a long 
procession of priests, and mourners, and servants with the possessions 
of the deceased and furniture for the tomb, and with animals for 
sacrifice and provisions for the funeral feast. At the entrance to the 
tomb religious ceremonies were performed, and, sacrifices having been 
offered, the body was borne to the mummy-chamber, which was 
straightway walled up. 


Plates LXII-LXV contain scenes in the life beyond the grave, 
according to the Egyptian belief. They are taken from the papyrus 
£ Book of the Dead,’ found in the tomb of Ani, a high official, whose titles 
were, ‘ True royal scribe, scribe and accountant of the divine offerings 
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of all the gods, governor of the granary of the lords of Abydos, scribe 
of the divine offerings of the lords of Thebes.’ He lived at the end of 
the fifteenth century B.C. The ‘ Book of the Dead’ is the name given to 
the collection of chapters or compositions consisting of prayers, hymns, 
confessions, &c., whereby the dead might overcome his foes in the 
underworld, and arrive at the abode of the blessed or ‘Fields of 
Peace?’ It was customary to bury with the dead a papyrus roll con- 
taining this text or some selections from it, the extent and quality 
of the roll being regulated by the price paid for it. The papyrus of 
Ani is an unusually perfect specimen. Whether the Judgement of the 
Dead was supposed to take place immediately after death or after 
burial we are not told; but we may presume that it was more probably 
after burial. It should be noted that the dead, after passing the trial 
of his heart, becomes identified with Osiris and is addressed and 
spoken of by the god’s name :— 


Plates LXII, LXIII. Judgement of the Dead. The two scenes 
form one picture in the papyrus. The first scene is the weighing of 
the heart, or conscience, of the dead man Ani, in the Hall of Double 
Truth, in the presence of Osiris, the judge of the dead. Ani stands 
on the left with his wife behind him, intently watching the result of the 
trial. Between him and the Balance are his ‘Luck’ or ‘ Destiny’; 
a human-headed object supposed to be connected with his birth ; his 
soul, which is represented asa human-headed hawk ; and the goddesses 
Meskhenet and Renenet, who presided over the birth-chamber and 
rearing of children. In the centre is the ‘Great Balance,’ upon the 
standard of which sits the dog-headed ape, the associate of Thoth the 
scribe of the gods. His function is to see that the beam of the Balance 
is exactly even, for the gods only require that the heart shall counter- 
balance, not outweigh, the feather, the symbol of ‘Right and Truth.’ 
On the right of the Balance kneels ‘Anubis, the god of the dead, jackal- 
headed, whose duty is to scrutinize the tongue of the Balance. Next 
is Thoth, the scribe of the gods, holding a reed and palette to record 
the result of the trial, and with him isa monster called the ‘ Devourer,’ 
part crocodile, part lion, and part hippopotamus, ready to eat up the 
heart if found light. In the upper part of the picture are seated twelve 
great gods and goddesses, presiding over the trial. The short lines 
of text to the left of the Balance are the prayers of Ani: that the 
divine powers may in no way obstruct the weighing of his heart, that 
no false witness may be borne against him in the presence of the 
god Osiris, that his heart may not be separated from him, but may 
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accompany him to the place whither he is going. The result of the 
trial is favourable, Thoth thus addressing the gods: ‘Hear ye this 
judgement. The heart of Osiris hath, in very truth, been weighed and 
his soul hath stood as witness for him; it hath been found true by 
trial in the Great Balance. There hath not been found any wickedness 
in him ; he hath not wasted the offerings in the temples ; he hath not 
done harm by his deeds; and he uttered no evil reports while he was 
upon earth.’ The gods reply: ‘That which cometh forth from thy 
mouth hath been ordained. Osiris, the scribe Ani, triumphant, is holy 
and righteous. He hath not sinned, neither hath he done evil against 
us. Let it not be given to the devourer Amemet to prevail over him. 
Meat-offerings and entrance into the presence of the god Osiris shall 
be granted unto him, together with a homestead for ever in Sekhet- 
hetepet (the Fields of Peace) as unto the followers of Horus.’ 

In the second scene (Plate LXIII) Ani, now justified, is led into the 
presence of Osiris by Horus, the son of Osiris; and, again, Ani kneels 
by a table of offerings (see also Plate LXXVI) before Osiris, the 
everlasting lord, who is enthroned within a shrine, holding the emblems 
of sovereignty and power, and supported by the goddesses Isis and 
Nephthys. Before him, on a lotus flower, stand the four gods of the 
cardinal points, who presided over the intestines of the dead. To 
Osiris Horus says: ‘I have come unto thee, O Un-nefer!, and I have 
brought the Osiris Ani unto thee. His heart is found righteous, 
coming forth from the Balance, and it hath not sinned against god or 
goddess. Thoth hath weighed it according to the decree given unto 
him by the company of the gods; and it is very true and righteous. 
Grant him cakes and ale, and let him enter into the presence of 
Osiris ; and may he be like unto the followers of Horus for ever.’ Ani 
then himself addresses Osiris: ‘O Lord of the underworld, I am in 
thy presence. There is no sin in me, I have not lied wittingly, nor have 
I done aught with a false heart. Grant that I may be like unto those 
favoured ones who are round about thee, and that I may be an Osiris, 
greatly favoured of the beautiful god, and beloved of the lord of the 
world, I, the royal scribe indeed, who love him, Ani, triumphant before 


~ the god Osiris.’ 


Plate LXIV. The Soul revisiting the Body. The mummy 
of Ani lies on the bier; above hovers the soul as a human-headed 
bird grasping an object which is connected with the sun and is the 


1 A name of Osiris. 
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emblem of eternity. At the head and foot of the bier stands a flaming 
incense-burner. Ani’s prayer which accompanies this scene. in the 
Book of the Dead, is that he may lie in Annu (On or Heliopolis), 
‘wherein souls are joined unto their bodies, even in thousands, that 
he may behold his body, that he may rest in his glorified frame, and 
that he may never perish, nor see corruption.’ 


Plate LXV. The Fields of Peace. In the Sekhet-hetepet or 
‘Fields of Peace’ were the habitations of the blessed in their new 
life. The scene is divided into four compartments, in three of which 
Ani is represented as occupied in various ways. He is brought by 
Thoth into the presence of a triad of gods, he sails on the stream, he 
reaps, and drives the oxen which tread the corn, he ploughs his farm 
in the ‘ Fields of the Aanru plants.’ In the fourth compartment is the 
‘abode of the shining ones,’ where the wheat is reaped by the spirits 
of the blessed dead. 


Plate LXVI. Names of Egyptian kings mentioned in the 
Bible. The names of the kings here given are composed of two parts, 
the prenomen and nomen; and the titles ‘ King of the North and South’ 
and ‘son of the Sun’ were commonly added. Both prenomen and 
nomen are enclosed in an oval ring or cartouche. The earliest king 
known to us bore a single name, Mena; but even he employed the 
cartouche, which appears in carefully-cut inscriptions as a rope, 
but with exactly what signification is not known. The practice of 
using prenomen as well as nomen is as ancient as the period of 
the fifth dynasty. The six names in the plate may be translated 
thus :; (1) ‘Strong are the Right and Truth of Ra [for] the chosen one 
of Ra, Ra-messu (i. e., child of Ra), beloved of Amen’ ; (2) ‘ The creator 
of the double crown is Ra [for] the chosen one of Ra, Shashanq, 
beloved of Amen’; (3) ‘Beautiful is the double of Ra, Shabaka’ ; 
(4) ‘Taherq, the glorious one of Ra and Nefer-Tem’; (5) ‘The 
renewer of the heart is Ra, Nekau’; (6) ‘The rejoicer of the heart 
is Ra, Ra maketh the heart to be stablished.’ 

It was Mena (i.e., ‘he that belongeth to the one that endureth 
for ever’) also who first adopted the title of ‘King of the North and 
South,’ implying sovereignty of Upper Egypt as well as of the Delta; 
and in the sixth dynasty the kings began regularly to style themselves 
‘son of the Sun,’ for an Egyptian king was to Egypt what the sun is 
to the world. In the Bible, the kings of Egypt are always referred to 
by their nomens, viz., Rameses (Gen. 47. 11; Exod. 1, 11); Shishak 
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(1 Kings 14.25 ; 2 Chron. 12.2, 5,7, 9) ; So or Sabaco (2 Kings 17. 4); 
Tirhakah (2 Kings 19.9); Necho.(2 Kings 23. 29; Jer. 46.2); Hophra 
(Jer. 44. 30). The title ‘Pharaoh’ is derived from the Egyptian words 
Ce per da ‘great house,’ i.e., the house in which all men live. 
SS } With this title we may compare the Ottoman ‘ Sublime Porte.’ 


Plates LXWVII-LXIX. The three scenes in these plates are 
copied from the walls of the Ramesseum or Memnonium, built in 
honour of the god Amen-Ra by Rameses II, at Thebes. They form 
part of a series of scenes illustrating the war carried on by Rameses II 
against the nations in Northern Syria in the fifth year of his reign :— 


Plate LXVII. Rameses enthroned. The king is clad in the 
simple male garb usually seen in royal statues. He wears the khepersh 
or helmet-shaped crown, having in front the two snakes, or uraei, 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, and lappets behind. On the feet are 
sandals. The side of the throne is sculptured in relief with papyrus 


and lotus plants combined, , typical of the union of the upper 
and lower countries. 


Plate LXVIII. Rameses in battle. This scene represents the 
king routing the nations of Northern Syria, under the walls of 
a besieged city. The battle is no doubt the one in which Rameses 
inflicted a decisive defeat on the Kheta and their allies, before the city 
of Kadesh, on the Orontes. Rameses, drawn on a heroic scale as the 
great warrior, drives the enemy before him, and crushes them under 
the wheels of his chariot. Above his head is the sun-disk with uraei, 
the emblem of the visible protecting presence of Ra, the Sun-god. 
An assault on the walls of the city is being repelled with vigour. The 
four warriors in the foreground on the right are sons of Rameses. 
The hieroglyphic text describes the prowess of Rameses and the 
submission of the enemy. 


Plate LXIX. Rameses slaughtering the revolted nations. This 
~ scene is often repeated on the walls of temples and other buildings of 
Rameses II. The king wears the combined crowns of Upper and 


Lower Egypt 9 (ize; () with Y), the broad collar round his neck, 


and bracelets on his arms. He is in the act of striking a blow 
with his mace on the heads of the conquered nations whom he has 
seized by the hair. The two cartouches of his name are just above 
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his sfeulder The vulture, emblem of the goddess Mut, the universal 
mother, hovers over his head. Behind him isa banner of his titles :— 


wasn 
ka nekht meri Maat 


‘ Bull mighty, beloved of the goddess of Right and Truth’ ; with the 
hawk of Horus above. The hands of the human arms with which the 


banner is provided hold the feather b emblematic of Right and 


Truth, and the ‘royal double’ hy of the king. On the right is the 


god ‘Horus the slaughterer,’ presenting a slaughtering-knife to the 
king, with the words; ‘I give unto thee power and might in their 
borders along with life and power.’ The scene is described in the 
hieroglyphics as ‘the crushing of the wretched folk of every foreign 
land; we make them to be as though they were not.’ 


Plate LXX. Strangers coming into Egypt. This scene occurs 
in a series of wall-paintings in the tomb of an Egyptian noble at 
Beni-hasan in Upper Egypt, of the period of the twelfth dynasty, 
about 2400 B.C. The noble was Khnemu-hetep, administrator of the 
Eastern desert and prince of the city of Menat-Khufu, one of whose 
duties was to receive the tribute of foreigners. The scene represents 
the arrival of a company of the tribe of the Amu from the desert. 
Commencing with the upper division of the picture, Khnemu-hetep 
stands on the right facing the royal scribe Nefer-hetep, who holds 
up an inscription stating that in the sixth year of the king Usertsen II 
a company of thirty-seven of the Amu brought an offering of stibium 
or eye-paint. Behind the scribe is the superintendent of the huntsmen ; 
and then come the foreigners, headed by their chief Abesha presenting 
an oryx. The men of the party have beards, and the greater number, 
both men and women, wear garments embroidered or woven in patterns, 
contrasting with the simple dress of the Egyptians. Among their 
weapons will be noticed the throwing-stick. This scene recalls the visit 
of Jacob’s sons to Egypt with their gift of ‘a little balm, and a little 
honey, spices, and myrrh, nuts, and almonds’ (Gen. 48. 11), for 
Joseph, ‘the lord of the land,’ 


Plate LXXI. Egyptian Granaries. Two rows of hive-shaped 
chambers are here built on a plot of land, enclosed with walls, into 
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| which entrance is gained by the doorway on the left. The grain 
| is poured into the granaries through openings in the top. The process 
of loading, carrying, and counting the loads is here seen in action. 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions contain many references to famines 
caused by the failure of the waters of the Nile. A text recently 
discovered records a seven years’ famine in the reign of Tcheser, 
a king of the third dynasty, nearly four thousand years before Christ, 
who speaks thus: ‘I upon the throne of my majesty am in grievous 
trouble for my household, and my heart suffereth by reason of an 
exceeding great affliction that hath come upon me. In mine own 
time, for seven years the Nile hath not risen. Grain is scarce, the 
herb of the field hath-come to an end, and all that man eateth hath 
failed. Every man stealeth from his neighbour. Though they would 
‘run, yet can they not move. The babe waileth, and the child hardly 
draggeth himself along. The hearts of the aged are stricken down; 
their legs tremble and they lie prone upon the earth, and their hands 
are upon their bellies. The counsellors can give no counsel. The 
storehouses have been broken open, and instead of victuals there 
cometh forth wind. Every being that liveth is in misery. Again, 
an inscription of the twelfth dynasty in a tomb at Beni-hasan tells 
us how a wise governor would act in time of famine: ‘When years 
of hunger came, I arose. I ploughed all the fields of the nome from 
north to south; and I made the inhabitants to live, and I provided 
food for it. No man went hungry therein. I gave to the widow 
as to the wife, to the younger as to the elder. And when the high 
waters came, bringing forth wheat and barley and everything in 
abundance, I sought not again what I had spent on the land.’ 











Plates LXXII, LXXIII. Egyptian Brickmaking. The process 
of brickmaking in Egypt, as represented in the first of these plates, 
needs no comment. As with all other simple manufactures of a 
domestic character, when once a practical method of work had been 
settled, there was nothing to be gained by altering it. The English 
brickmaker of our own time mixes his material, and moulds and lays 
out his bricks on the drying ground, just as the Egyptian brickmaker 
did thousands of years ago. The presence of the taskmasters in this 
scene indicates that the labour is forced, even as it was exacted 
from the children of Israel (Exod. 1. 14). Egyptian bricks were 
usually sun-dried, not fired, and the mud of which they were generally 
made required the admixture of such a substance as straw or stubble 
to ensure cohesion. They are of a larger size than our modern bricks ; 
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the one represented in Plate LXXIII measures 15 by 7% inches, and 
is 54 inches thick. This specimen is of the reign of Rameses II, the 
Pharaoh of the oppression; and, according to the Egyptian custom, 
it is stamped with his name. 


Plate LXXIV. Egyptian Fishing Scene. This scene, like that 
in Plate LXX, is painted on the walls of the tomb of Khnemu-hetep, 
at Beni-hasan, about 2400 B.C. He is here ‘canoeing in the papyrus- 
beds, the pools of wild-fowl, the marshes and the streams,’ and spearing 
fish in the shallows. In the stream are seen the crocodile and the 
hippopotamus. The papyrus plant was widely cultivated in the Delta 
of Egypt, and afforded a most useful material for many domestic and 
other purposes. It grew to the height of six feet, throwing up from 
its large horizontal root a tapering shaft, triangular in form, which 
bore a tufted head. Its most important use was in the manufacture 
of the writing material to which it gave its name, papyrus. The stem 
was cut longitudinally into thin strips, which were laid side by side 
to the required width, and across them another layer of strips was laid 
at right angles. The two layers glued and pressed together formed 
a sheet of material as flexible and smooth as modern paper. By joining 
together the sheets, rolls of any length could be formed. 

We may also see in the papyrus the material of which the ‘ark of 
bulrushes’ (Exod. 2. 3) was constructed. In the legend of the death 
of Osiris we are told that the boat in which Isis sailed about, in order 
to gather the god’s scattered limbs, was made of papyrus because the 
plant was abhorred by the crocodile. It is possible that the supposed 
protective quality of papyrus may have suggested its choice for the 
ark in which the infant Moses was laid. It will be noticed that the 
canoe in which Khnemu-hetep is afloat is constructed of papyrus 
stalks bound together. Compare the ‘vessels of bulrushes upon the 
waters,’ spoken of by Isaiah, 18. 2. 


Plate LXXV. Document on Papyrus. The use of papyrus 
as a writing material was widespread in the ancient world. From 
Egypt it was carried to other countries round the Mediterranean ; 
it was used in Greece and at Rome; and long after the general 
establishment of vellum as the ordinary writing material it continued — 
in favour for special purposes in Italy and France through the early 
middle ages. From the earliest times to the first centuries of the 
Christian era the roll was the usual form of the book (vo/zmen, volume), 
and papyrus was almost invariably the material ; and even when the 
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roll was superseded by the book composed of leaves, still papyrus 
continued to some extent to be employed. 


Plates LXXVI-LXXX. With regard to the different objects 
represented in these plates only a few remarks are necessary. 

The table of offerings frequently occurs in paintings on the walls 
of tombs, or in the illustrations of the ‘Book of the Dead,’ of the 
Egyptians (see Plate LXIII). 

Sandals made of papyrus (Plate LXXVII) or leather are found in 
considerable numbers in the tombs. A good collection is in the 
British Museum. Judging by the slight construction of most of them, 


it may be doubted if they were made for any other purpose than 


to be buried with the dead. In the illustrations of the papyrus of Ani 
the deceased is represented only twice with sandalled feet. 

The scene in Plate LXXVIII illustrates an Egyptian custom men- 
tioned in Gen. 41. 42, where we are told that Pharaoh put a collar 
(A.V. chain) of gold about Joseph’s neck. Here the goddess Hathor 
presents a collar to Seti I, the father of Rameses II. The hieroglyphics 
give the titles of the goddess and of the king, ‘ Hathor, Queen of Thebes, 
the beautiful face, the mistress of Annu (Heliopolis)’; ‘ King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Men-Maat-Ra, Seti, beloved of Ptah; may life 
be given to him as to the Sun, for ever’ Collars worn by nobles and 
mén of rank were very elaborate (see Plate LXXVII). They were 
frequently inlaid with precious stones. 

Among the musical instruments (Plate LXXX).is the szs¢vum (rattle), 
which was carried by priestesses and used in religious ceremonies, the 
three loose wires producing a strident rattling noise when shaken. 


Plate LXXXI. Tablet from Tellel-Amarna. The Tell el-Amarna 
tablets were discovered in 1887 in a pit at the foot of the mountains 
behind Tell el-Amarna, a village in Upper Egypt. More than three 
hundred are now in the museums of London, Berlin, and Gizeh; a few 
still remain in private possession. They are of the greatest value for 
the history of the relations between Egypt and Western Asia in the 
fifteenth century B.C. ; and they prove that the cuneiform writing was 
in use in the districts now called Palestine and Syria, as well as in 
Mesopotamia. They are unlike any other group of tablets known 
to us; and the language employed is in some important particulars 
closely related to the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

The greater number of the Tell el-Amarna tablets are letters and 
dispatches from allies in Northern Syria, and from tributary princes 
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_and governors in Palestine, to the Egyptian kings Amenophis III and 

“Amenophis IV, whose reigns are calculated to have extended from 
about 1500 to 1430 B.C. Some of them are inscribed with mythological 
legends of an interesting character. 

Tell el-Amarna occupies part of the site of the ancient city of 
Khut-en-aten, which was built by Amenophis IV on the east bank 
of the Nile, about 180 miles south of Memphis; and it was during 
the decadence of the Egyptian power in Western Asia under the 
weak administration of that king that most of the dispatches in the 
collection were written. 

The tablet represented in this plate is one of four dispatches 
addressed to the king by Abi-milki, the governor of Tyre, urgently 
appealing for assistance. The country was disorganized by rival 
factions, and Zimrida, governor of Sidon, had laid siege to the island- 
fortress of Tyre, first capturing the positions on the mainland and 
cutting off Abi-milki’s supply of wood and water. ‘To the king, my lord, 

. my god, my sun, thus saith Abi-milki, thy servant : I prostrate myself 
at the feet of the king, my lord, seven times and seven times; I am 
the dust under the feet of the king, my lord, the Sun-god, who riseth 
upon the world daily by the decree of the Sun-god, his loving father’ 
If the king had not appointed him to the command, Tyre would have 
been lost, and the king’s government and his name would have been 
blotted out from the land for ever. ‘I will guard the city of Tyre, the 
great city, for the king, my lord, and I will hold it until the king shall 
send forth his power to help me, to give me water to drink and wood 
to warm myself withal.,.. Thou art my Sun, who risest upon me; 
thou art the stronghold of copper whereon I stand; and by the right 
hand of the king I am strong, I am mighty, I am full of power. Thus 


I spake to the Sun-god, the father of my lord and king: When shall 
I behold his face?’ 


6. ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 


Plates LXXXII-CII. These plates illustrate the history of the 
Assyrian and later Babylonian empires. In the following brief 
historical sketch sufficient explanation of most of them will be found. 
Such as call for more detailed descriptions will be afterwards dealt with. 

The line of development of the two great empires of Babylonia and 
Assyria, which played so great a part in the history of the ancient 
world, and which had such a vital influence on the fortunes and 
destiny of the Hebrews, moved up the course of the Euphrates and the 
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Tigris. The broad tract through which the Tigris and Jower waters of 


the Euphrates flow, shut in, as it is, on the north-east by the mountain “ 


ranges of Kurdistan, and on the south-west by the great Arabian 
desert, formed a natural path for the progress of invaders marching 
northwards from the head of the Persian Gulf; and when the power 
of the more northern kingdom of Assyria was consolidated, and sought 
an outlet for further expansion, the natural direction again lay to the 
north-west. Contemporaneously, the Egyptian Pharaohs, now feeling 

their strength, and embarking on a course of foreign wars, chose the 
| line which led them northwards into Syria. It was inevitable that the 
two chief powers of Western Asia and Northern Africa must sooner or 
later come into collision. It was also easy to foresee that in the end 
the tougher and more tenacious Semitic race of Mesopotamia must 
prove too strong for the Egyptian; and, had not the vast sandy wastes 
of Arabia and Syria interposed and wedged asunder the two nations, 
curbing the expansion of Babylonia and Assyria on the west and 
extending the line of march round the northern apex of the desert 
lands, it is probable that Egypt would have fallen a prey to Western 
Asia far sooner than was actually the case. Syria and Canaan lay 
between the anvil and the hammer and suffered accordingly, now the 
subjects and again the allies of one or other of the contending powers ; 
and the catastrophe of the captivity of the children of Israel was 
inevitable. 

Of the origin of the old Babylonian Empire we know nothing. The 
primeval inhabitants of the land were a Semitic race, settled in the 
country at the head of the Persian Gulf. At a very early period an 
immigration of a foreign people took place, led by the mighty hunter 
Nimrod, the beginning of whose kingdom was ‘ Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar’ (Gen. 10.10). The invaders 
have been named Sumerians or Accadians. Their language was used 
side by side with the native Semitic speech; and, when the latter 
reasserted itself as the common tongue, Accadian still survived as 
a literary language. The reigns of the earliest kings of Babylon are 
dated as far back as 4500 years B.C. 

Pushing northward, and now following the course of the Tigris, the 
Babylonians gradually formed a northern colony. ‘Out of that land 
went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and 
- Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah: the same is a great 
city’ (Gen. 10. 11,12). Thus was created the kingdom of Assyria, which 
finally, about 1700 B.C., became strong enough to assert its inde- 
pendence. Four hundred years later it conquered the mother country ; 
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and from that time to the fall of Nineveh the history of Babylonia 
~ becomes of secondary importance. For centuries war was carried on 
with varying fortune between the two kingdoms, but the Assyrians 
were the more powerful, and nearly always held the Babylonians in 
subjection. 

In the reign of Tiglath-pileser 1, 1100 B.c., Assyria was engaged in 
active war with the nations inhabiting the country to the north-west, 
along the upper course of the Euphrates and in Northern Syria; but 
she appears to have overtaxed her strength, for after the death of that 
king her power declined, and she suffered severe defeats. It was not till 
the beginning of the ninth century B.c. that she began to recover under 
Tukulti-Adar II, a king who once more subdued Babylonia and passed 
on the kingdom in a prosperous condition to his son Assur-nasir-pal 
in 885 B.c. From this time Assyria was ruled by a succession of 
enterprising kings who extended the boundaries of their empire, and 
who are brought more prominently under our notice by the wars with 
the western nations. Assur-nasir-pal removed the seat of government 
from Assur some forty miles further north to Calah, the modern 
Nimriid, where he built a great palace and carried out other works. 
From the remains of this palace we are enabled to judge of the 
knowledge of art and mechanical industries which the Assyrians 
possessed at this time. Their favourite form of sculpture was the 
bas-relief, in which they were not unsuccessful; but in the higher 
artistic qualities required for rendering figures in the round they were 
wanting. The sculptured slabs from Nimrid are executed in a broad 
style (Plates LXXXIII-LXXXVI); but the Assyrian artist trusted 
more to ornamental detail than to grace of outline to produce an 
effect, his work being more mechanical than artistic. The subjects 
represented are for the most part scenes of war or the chase; the con- 
quest of enemies and the ruthless punishments inflicted on prisoners ; 
and lion-hunting, the favourite sport of the Assyrian kings. The 
conquests of Assur-nasir-pal extended on every side, the chief line 
of progress being ever towards the west. His son Shalmaneser II 
(§60-825 B.C.) was still more successful. His empire reached from the 
Persian Gulf to the mountains of Armenia, and from the frontiers of 
Media to the shores of the Mediterranean. His wars in Syria 
first brought the Assyrians and Hebrews into contact. When the 
Syrians of Damascus were crushed by an overwhelming defeat in 
842 B.C., and Shalmaneser became undisputed master of the country, 
the surrounding nations hastened to submit, and among them Jehu, 
king of Israel, paid tribute (Plates LXXXVII, LXXXVIII). The 
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submission of the Hebrews can be traced a little later in the records 
of the reign of king Ramméan-nirari III, who levied contributions 
on ‘Omni,’ i.e. Israel. But greater evils befell them in the days 
of Tiglath-pileser III, who reigned from 745 to 727 B.C. The wars 
which he waged are a repetition of the wars of his predecessors. 
Again he subdued Babylonia, and again he overran Syria, pushing 
forward eyen to the confines of Egypt. If his identification with 
Pul of the Bible account is correct, it was he to whom Menahem 
the usurper turned for support on the throne of Israel, and to whom 
he gave ‘a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be with him 
to confirm the kingdom in his hand’ (2 Kings 15. 19). It was also to 
Tiglath-pileser that Ahaz, king of Judah, appealed for help when 
beset by Rezin of Damascus and Pekah, king of Israel (2 Kings 
16. 5-9). Rezin was slain, Damascus fell before the conqueror, and 
the Israelite tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
were led into captivity. Hoshea, the new king of Israel, who ‘made 
a conspiracy against Pekah, the son of Remaliah, and smote him, and 
slew him, and reigned in his stead’ (2 Kings 15. 30), could only hold 
power on sufferance of the king of Assyria. With the death of 
Tiglath-pileser he seems to have thought that his opportunity had 
come. But the new Assyrian king, Shalmaneser IV (727-722 B.C.) 
was prompt. He came up against Israel, ‘and Hoshea became his 
servant, and gave him presents.’ Then Hoshea looked to Egypt: 
‘and the king of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea: for he had 
sent messengers to So, king of Egypt, and brought no present to the 
king of Assyria, as he had done year by year; therefore the king of 
Assyria shut him up, and bound him in prison’ (2 Kings 17. 3, 4). 
Hoshea’s personal captivity only preceded the fall of his kingdom. 
The country was invaded and Samaria was besieged (B.c. 724), but 
held out for two years. Before its fall, however, a sudden revolution 
drove Shalmaneser from his throne ; and the usurper Sargon, ‘ the son 
of no one,’ succeeded to the empire. Now Samaria was taken, and 
the second captivity of Israel was accomplished. Sargon ‘carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor by 
the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes’; and he ‘brought 
men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of 
Samaria instead of the children of Israel’ (2 Kings 17. 6, 24). Then 
he turned his arms against Egypt, and in a great battle overthrew the 
army of Shabaka (So), the Egyptian king, who, in alliance with the 
Philistines, met him near the frontier of Egypt. 
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This appears to have been the first actual conflict between the 
armies of the great rival powers. But, however severe the defeat that 
he had inflicted, Sargon appears not to have had the strength to 
follow it up, and we hear of no further operations against Egypt in 
his reign. Among his other campaigns, the one which he undertook 
against Azuri, king of Ashdod (Isa. 20. 1), is known to us in his own 
account of it recorded on a clay cylinder in the British Museum 
(Plate XCII). For eighteen years he reigned in almost ceaseless 
warfare, suppressing also with a firm hand the subject kingdom of 
Babylonia, and deposing the restless Merodach-baladan III, of whom 
we read as intriguing with Hezekiah of Judah (2 Kings 20. {2)s Che 
remains of his palace at Khorsabad attest the magnificence of his 
buildings. In 705 B.C. he was succeeded by his son Sennacherib. 

This king’s reign lasted longer than that of his father (705-681 B.C.); 
and was as eventful. Continual wars and great building operations fill 
up the outlines of the picture of each succeeding reign of this later period 
of Assyrian history, and the repetition tends to monotony. In the 
case of Sennacherib, however, the prominence given to his campaigns 
in Palestine by the Bible narrative at a critical moment in the history 
of the Jews, has invested him with a more than general interest for us. 
After first putting down revolt in Babylonia, where the accession 
of a new monarch to the Assyrian throne was almost always the signal 
for an attempt to throw off the yoke, he marched in 701 B.C. into 
Syria, and, first subduing the king of Sidon and the neighbouring 
petty states, he moved south and recovered the revolted city of 
Askalon. His next object was the city of Ekron, but, before its 
capture, he fought a great battle and defeated an Egyptian army 
which was marching to its relief. Then he turned to punish Hezekiah, 
who was even at that moment sheltering the fugitive king of Ekron. 
From the great cylinder of Sennacherib (Plates XCIII, XCIV), which 
records the details of this campaign, we learn how the Assyrian king 
came up against Judah, and took six-and-forty of the fenced cities, 
enslaved two hundred thousand of the inhabitants, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem; ‘and Hezekiah gave him all the silver that was found in 
the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s house. At 
that time did Hezekiah cut off the gold from the doors of the temple 
of the Lord, and from the pillars which Hezekiah king of Judah had 
overlaid, and gave it to the king of Assyria’ (2 Kings 18. 15, 16). 
Thus did Hezekiah purchase safety. But two years later we find 
Sennacherib again at war with Judah. Hezekiah, trusting to Egypt, 
the ‘bruised reed,’ had dared to refuse further allegiance. The 
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Assyrian army first invested and captured Lachish (Plate XCV), and 
a threatening message warned the king of Judah that his punishment 
was at hand. But the Egyptian army was advancing, and Sennacherib 
prepared to meet it. The battle, however, was not fought. A great 
disaster, perhaps a sudden attack of the plague, overtook the 
Assyrian host: ‘the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand: 
and when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses’ (2 Kings 19. 35). 

Sennacherib’s later wars were chiefly against the stubborn Babylo- 
nians and their allies, the Elamites. Their resistance was only quelled 
after a succession of campaigns, in the course of which the city of 
Babylon was destroyed. Towards the end of his reign he carried his 
arms into Cilicia, and defeated the Greeks: and he is said to have 
founded the city of Tarsus. 

The important position which the city of Nineveh attained may be 
set down in great measure to Sennacherib, for he appears to have been 
the first Assyrian monarch to make that place his residence. The 
remains of his palace and of those of his immediate successors have 
yielded not only an extensive series of sculptures, but also an invalu- 
able collection of inscribed tablets, dealing with literature and history 
and science, being a part of the great library of Nineveh, the collection 
of which was commenced by this enlightened king. ‘And it came to 
pass, as he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, that 
Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword. And 
Esar-haddon his son reigned in his stead’ (2 Kings 19. 37). 

Again, Esar-haddon’s reign (681-668 B.C.) is a long story of warfare. 
Pheenicia, Cilicia, Edom, Babylonia, Arabia, Media, are all in turn the 
scenes of his campaigns. But the most important event was the final 
subjugation of the great rival power of Egypt, which fell before his arms. 
Lower Egypt was occupied by the Assyrians in 672 B.c. Manasseh, king 
of Judah, paid the penalty of revolt by the reduction of his kingdom 
and his own captivity (Plate XCVI). ‘The Lord brought upon them 
the captdins of the host of the king of Assyria, which took Manasseh 





- among the thorns, and bound him with fetters, and carried him to 


Babylon’ (2 Chron. 33. 11). But the Assyrian king, of a milder 
nature than most of his line, restored him afterwards to freedom, and 
let him return to Jerusalem. Esar-haddon’s reign closed in the midst 
of war in Egypt. That country had broken into armed revolt, 
which required all the energy of the new king, Esar-haddon’s son, 
Assur-bani-pal, to subdue. But the empire of the Assyrians had now 
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become too extended for its strength; with the result that, while 
rebellion was being suppressed in one direction, the flame of revolt 
would break out in another. Assur-bani-pal’s long reign (668-626 B.C.) 
saw a further increase of the northern limits of his empire ; Elam on 
the south-east was subjugated (Plate XCVII); and Babylonia, again 
in revolt, was again crushed. But Lydia, which had become a vassal 
state, was with difficulty retained; and Egypt broke loose and 
maintained her independence. 

The closing years of Assur-bani-pal’s reign were years of decline, 
and the great empire was already tottering to its fall. The growing 
power of the Medes had become threatening ; but their advance was 
stayed for a few years by the irruption of the Scythian hordes which 
swept across Western Asia in their march of destruction. At length 
Cyaxares of Media and Nabopolassar, an Assyrian general com-. 
manding in Babylonia, joined their forces and invaded Assyria. 
Nineveh was captured about 609 B.c.; and the great empire was 
divided among the conquerors; Babylonia falling to the share of 
Nabopolassar, who is thus the founder of the new Babylonian Empire. 

This Empire was short-lived, lasting only some seventy years, 
the best-known king of the dynasty which ruled over it being 
Nebuchadnezzar II, who succeeded his father Nabopolassar in 
604 B.c. He had just defeated Necho, King of Egypt, when he 
was called to the throne, an occurrence which seems to have 
prevented the invasion of Egypt, with which he would have followed 
up his victory. Of his wars generally we know best the details of 
those against Judah. After a first campaign Jehoiakim submitted and 
became tributary for three years. Then he rebelled, and only his 
death saved him from the punishment which fell upon his son 
Jehoiachin. In 597 B.C. the Assyrians took Jerusalem, and most 
of the inhabitants were led into captivity with their king; ‘none 
remained, save the poorest sort of the people of the land’ (2 Kings 
24. 14). Zedekiah, who was set up as king in place of Jehoiachin, 
a mere vassal of the Assyrian, brought down, by his rebellion, the last 
act of vengeance on his country. In 586 B.c. Jerusalem was again 
taken, and was practically destroyed, and the captivity of the people 
was accomplished: ‘So Judah was carried away out of their land.’ 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign lasted till the year 562 B.c. He has left 
behind him records of great works in Babylon ; the walls and temples 
were rebuilt, and the city was otherwise improved and beautified 
(Plates XCIX, C). But his successors were weak sovereigns, who 
could not withstand the advancing power of the Persians. In the 
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reign of the last king, Nabonidus, the city of Babylon, which, in the 
king’s absence, seems to have been under the command of his son 
Belshazzar (Plate CI), was captured by Cyrus in 539 B.C., and the 
kingdom was absorbed into the empire of the conqueror (Plate CI1). 


Plate LXXXII. Names of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Per- 
sian Kings, &c., mentioned in the Bible. Like many Hebrew proper 
names each name forms a sentence, thus : 


Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings 15. 29) = ‘ My help is the son of Ishara.’ 

Shalmaneser (2 Kings 17. 3) =‘ Shalmanu is chief.’ 

Sargon (Isa. 20. 1) = ‘The legitimate king, or ‘[God] hath estab- 
lished the king.’ 

Sennacherib (2 Kings 18. 13) =‘The Moon-god hath increased 
brethren.’ 

Esar-haddon (2 Kings 19. 37) =‘ Assur hath given a brother’ 

Asnapper, i.e. Assur-bani-pal (Ezra 4. 10) =‘Aséur creates a son’ 

Merodach-baladan (Isa. 39. 1) =‘ Marduk hath given a son.’ 

Belshazzar (Dan. 5. 1) = ‘ Bel, protect the king!’ 

Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24. 1) =‘ Nebo, protect the boundary !’ 

Evil-merodach (2 Kings 25. 27) =‘The man (i.e. the worshipper) 
of Marduk.’ 

Nergal-sharezer (Jer. 39. 3)=‘ Nergal, protect the king!’ 

The names Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes are of Persian origin. 

The king named Pul (2 Kings 15. 19) has been identified with 
Tiglath-pileser III, who reigned from B.C. 745 to B.C. 727, and to 
whom Menahem paid tribute. 


Plate LXXXITI. Assur-nasir-pal performing a ceremony before 
a sacred tree. This ceremony was connected with the fertilization 
of the palm tree. On each side of the tree stands a figure of the 
king with the right hand raised; in the left hand is a mace. Above 
the tree is the emblem of the god Assur. Behind the king, on each 
side, is a winged attendant holding up in his right hand a palm 
inflorescence, and in his left a basket. The artificial fertilization of 
_ the palm was well known to the ancients, and no doubt was largely 

practised in Mesopotamia, where dates formed a staple article of 
food. The ceremony probably took place in the spring, and was 
no doubt inaugurated by the king in person. 


Plates LXXXVII, LXXXVIII. The ‘Black Obelisk’ was set 
up at Nimrid (Calah) by Shalmaneser II, king of Assyria, about 
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860-825 B.C. On the lower part of the four sides are 190 lines of 
cuneiform writing detailing the principal events of Shalmaneser’s 


the historical narrative. The text relates that Shalmaneser conducted 
thirty-one expeditions against the peoples of various countries ; 
his sway extended to the shores of the Mediterranean on the west, 


on the south and south-east, and to Media on the east. At certain 
places he set up memorial tablets sculptured with figures of his 
majesty and inscribed with his warlike deeds. In the Black Obelisk 
he records two wars against Hazael of Damascus in the eighteenth 
and twenty-first years of his reign, and it appears from another 
inscription that the payment of tribute by ‘ Jehu, the son of Omri,’ as 
represented in one of the bas-reliefs on this monument, took place 
after the first of these campaigns. From another inscription which 
Shalmaneser set up at Kurkh on the Tigris, we learn that he defeated 
a confederation of tribes of Northern Syria, and that one of the allies 
was ‘ Ahab of Israel,’ who contributed a force of ten thousand men. 

The cuneiform text which describes the submission of Jehu is as 
follows :— 


EY BMY -EEr OY OT EEN EINE Re 





ma - da - tu CaF ll D Pp ha erie all eB hen mar 
Tribute of Jehu the son of 
TW] Saal PAY FE dy *T 
D.P.Khu - um - ri - i kaspi D.A? 
Omri stluer [I received). 


The winged disk, the emblem of the presence of ‘the: god Assur, 
is seen above the Assyrian king. 


Plate LXXXIX. Brick of Shalmaneser II, king of Assyria, 
about B.C. 860-825, inscribed with three lines of cuneiform :— 


EIT EY J >] REEDS T....-- 


ikal D.P. D.P. Shal- ma - nu-asharid 
Palace of Shalmaneser |king of Assyria], 


1 Determinative prefix. 2 Determinative affix. 
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¥: y 4 
(mee ee 
abil D.P. Assur-nasir-pal shar D.P. Assur 

son of Assur-nasir-pal, king of Assyria, 


Y 4 a 
Y BP RQ peastaien aT 
abil  Tukulti-Ninib shar D.P. Assur-ma 
son of Tukultt-Ninib, king of Assyria. 





In Mesopotamia, where stone was scarce, clay bricks formed the 
common building material. The proper quality of clay for this pro- 
duction was found in abundance. Assyrian and Babylonian bricks 
were usually fired; in form they are square and flat. The specimen 
here represented measures 13} inches square, and is 3} inches thick. 


Plate XCII. Fragments of a Cylinder of Sargon, king of 
Assyria, about B.C. 722-705. They describe the siege and capture 
of the city of Ashdod in the land of the Philistines (see Isa. 20. 1). 
Azuri, the king of Ashdod, had been deposed by Sargon, and Akimiti, 
his brother, had been made king in his stead. The people refused to 
recognize the latter, and chose a certain Yamani. Sargon thereupon 
hastily marched against the place and captured it, carrying off the gods 
of the city with the inhabitants ; and Yamani fled to Egypt. Sargon 
afterwards rebuilt Ashdod and peopled it .with captives from various 
countries. 





Plates XCIII, XCIV. Cylinder of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
about B.C. 705-681. This is one of the finest and most perfect objects 
of its class ever discovered, and its importance as an historical docu- 
ment can hardly be overrated. It contains 487 lines of closely 
written but legible cuneiform text, inscribed in the eponymy of 
Belimuranni, prefect of Karkemish, about 691 B.c. The text records - 
eight expeditions of Sennacherib, viz. the defeat of Merodach- 
baladan, king of Babylon; and sack of the city; the conquest of Ellipi 
and subjugation of the Medes; an invasion of Palestine and siege 
of Jerusalem; a second campaign against Merodach-baladan, who 
was deposed in favour of Sennacherib’s son Assur-nadin-shum ; 
a campaign in the countries to the north-west of Assyria ; an expedi- 
tion to the Persian Gulf and defeat of the Elamites; and a final 
expedition to Elam and the conquest of the allied Babylonians and 
Elamites. 
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The extract which is given on Plate XCIV partly describes the siege 

of Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah (2 Kings 18). 

-sIt is taken from the central column shown on Plate XCIII, beginning 
with line 11. The following is a translation of the whole passage :— 


Tt. 
12. 


13: 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17: 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23% 


24. 
25. 
26. 
278 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33: 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37- 


38. 


‘I fixed upon him. And of Hezekiah [king of the] 

Jews, who had not submitted to my yoke, 

forty-six of his fenced cities, and the strongholds, and the 
smaller cities 

which were round about them and which were without number, 

by the battering of rams, and by the attack of engines, 

and by the assault of foot-soldiers, and... .? 

I besieged, I captured. 200,150 people, anal and great, male 
and female, 

horses, and mules, and asses, and camels, and oxen, 

and sheep innumerable from their midst I brought out and 

I reckoned [them] as spoil. [Hezekiah] himself like a caged 
bird within Jerusalem, 

his royal city, I shut in. Banks against him 

I threw up, and whosoever came forth from the gate of his 
city I turned back. 

I requited his sin. His cities of which I had made spoil from 
his dominions 

I cut off, and to Mitinti, king of Ashdod, 

to Padi, king of Ekron, and to Sillibel, 

king of Gaza, I gave, and I cut short his borders. 

Besides the a tribute, which they paid yearly, 

tribute and gifts to my sovereignty I added and 

laid upon them. As for Hezekiah himself, 

the fear of the majesty of my lordship overwhelmed him; and 

the Urd7 and his trusty warriors, 

whom, in order to strengthen Jerusalem, his royal city, 

he had brought in, left him. 

Thirty talents of gold, and 800 talents of silver, ana precious 
stones, 

And stibium, and. ... and great .... stones, 

and couches of ivory, and seats of ivory, and elephant hide, 

and ivory, and wshi#-wood, and urkarinnu-wood, and divers 
things, 

and great treasure, 


* The three words which end this line are the names of military engines. 
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39. and [his] daughters, and the women of his palace, and the 
male musicians, 

40. and the female musicians, into the midst of Nineveh, the city” 
of my sovereignty, 

41. after me he brought; and to give tribute 

42. and to make submission he sent his envoy.’ 


Plate XCVI. Portion of a Cylinder of Esar-haddon, king of 
Assyria, about B.C. 681-668. The text describes Esar-haddon’s cam- 
paigns in «Babylonia, in Palestine, and Cilicia, and his conquest of 
Media and Arabia; and in the list of tributary kings of Palestine 
is the name of Manasseh, king of Judah :— 


T Pe 7ST EN pee ET] SET EDITE <THE 
DsPisMe+-' na ~=) si =e share Ds.P:t Ja were ate eds 
; Manasseh king of Judah. 


The date of the cylinder is about 673 B.C. 

The Assyrian texts make no mention of Manasseh’s captivity in 
Babylon, whither, according to 2 Chron. 33. 11, he was taken by the 
captains of the host of the king of Assyria. 


Plate XCVIII. Babylonian Chronicle, B. c.744-669. The events 
recorded on this tablet took place in the reigns of the Assyrian kings 
Tiglath-pileser III, Shalmaneser IV, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddon. The following extracts show the nature of its contents :— 

‘In the fifth year [of Esar-haddon], on the second day of the month 
Teshrit, the Assyrian host went forth into the wilderness.. In the 
month Teshrit was the head of the king of Sidon cut off and brought 
unto Assyria. In the month Adar were the heads of the kings of 
Kundi and Sisw cut off and brought unto Assyria.’ 

‘In the sixth year the king of Elam went against Sippar and made 
ready a blood bath. The god Shamash came not forth from E-barra. 
The Assyrians went forth against Milukhkha [near to Egypt]. 


’ Khummakhaldash, king of Elam, died in his palace, yet had he not 


been sick. Five years did he reign in Elam; and Urtagu his brother 
reigned in his stead.’ 

‘In the seventh year, on the fifth day of the month Adar, the 
Assyrian host went up against Egypt. The goddess Ishtar of Agadhe 
and the other gods of Agadhe came forth from Elam and entered into 
Agadhe in the month Adar.’ 
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‘In the eleventh year the king [Esar-haddon] abode in the land and 
made many princes to be slain with the sword.’ | 
» In the twelfth year the king of Assyria went up against Egypt; but 
he fell sick by the way, and he died on the tenth day of the month 
Marchesvan. Twelve years did he reign in Assyria; and Shamash- 
shum-ukin and Assur-bani-pal, his sons, reigned in his stead in the 
lands of Babylonia and Assyria.’ 


Plate XCIX. The Building of the Walls and Temples of 
Babylon, by Nebuchadnezzar II, king of Babylon, about B.C. 604-562. 
This plate represents part of a text inscribed on a large Basalt slab, 
now in the India Office, consisting of ten columns in the archaic 
Babylonian character, and recording the works of Nebuchadnezzar 
in Babylon. It tells us how he travelled through distant lands and. 
mountain ranges, through rugged ways and by steep paths, from the 
Upper Sea even to the Lower Sea; and how he reduced all peoples 
to submission. From all parts of the earth he brought to Babylon 
silver and gold and precious stones, bronze, and cedar wood, and what 
the mountains and the sea bring forth. He repaired and made 
beautiful the temples of E-sagila and E-kua, and the shrine of Marduk, 
the temple at Borsippa, and the temple of E-zida, and many other 
holy places. He finished the buildingsof the great walls of Babylon, 
even Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, which his father Nabopolassar had 
begun, and he built a wall round about the western side of the city. The 
great beams and the woodwork of the gates were of cedar wood 
overlaid with copper, and the ways which led up to the gates were 
furnished with bulls of great size and with serpents of bronze. The 
inscription concludes with a prayer: ‘O Marduk, thou lord, thou 
king of the gods, thou excellent governor, thou hast created me, and 
thou hast given unto me dominion over men. I love thy habitation 
on high, even as I love mine own dear life, and without thy city 
of Babylon have I made no lasting abiding-place. And since I have 
the fear of thy godhead and ponder upon thy sovereignty, be thou 
gracious unto my prayer and hearken unto my petition. I am the 
king, the establisher who rejoiceth thy heart, the wise governor who 
ruleth all thy habitations. By thy command, O gracious Marduk, let 
the house which I have built endure for ever. May I rejoice in its 
beauty, may I grow old therein, and may I receive much tribute from 
the kings of all parts of the earth and from all the race of man. From 
the foundation of heaven even to the heights thereof, and to the rising 
place of the sun, let me have neither foe nor adversary ; and may my 
seed have dominion over mankind for ever.’ 
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Plate C. Brick of Nebuchadnezzar II, king of Babylon, about 
B.C. 604-562. The inscription, which is stamped, is as follows :— 


1 9 ~EEY RY ex] EY LY et a 








D.P.. Nabi - ku- du - ur - ri - usur 
Nebuchadnezzar, 
2 Ea FES) K LIS 
shar Babili 
hing of Babylon, 
<< 
3 A= SO feel PT Bele 
Ey es Sah ee Sahn E - a) 
restorer of 18, - sagelt 
KK = 
4 a) he | Hes TE—! 
- zida 
we £-ztda, 
5 Bae) 1 EDK HY cal 
apil a - sha - fi 
SOn \ eldest 
= 
6 ED<| ek EEF Sad 
sha D.P. Naba - pal -  usur 
of Nabopolassar, 
ry A ——— = 
7 Ear ee] ELT OS 
shar Babili 
king of Babylon. 
The brick measures 13 inches square, and is 3 inches thick. 
Plate CI. Extract from a Cylinder of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon, about B.C. 556-539. This is part of an inscription which 





1 Determinative prefix. 
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is found repeated on four cylinders that were deposited at the four 
corners of the temple of the Moon-god in Mukeyyer, a city of Southern 
Babylonia. The text records the building operations of the king and 
his numerous works connected with the restoration of the shrines 
of the gods. The extract contains the king’s prayer for himself and 
his son Belshazzar. 


SIN ERE te 
D.P. Bél - shar - usur. 


It is as follows:—‘And do thou save me, Nabonidus, the king 
. of Babylon, from transgression against thine exalted majesty, and 
grant thou to me the gift of long life; and in the heart of Belshazzar, 
my firstborn son and the offspring of my body, do thou stir up 
reverence for thine exalted majesty, and let him not commit sin, but 
let him enjoy the fullness of life.’ 

- Nabonidus’ son Belshazzar has been identified with ‘ Belshazzar the 
king of the Chaldeans’ mentioned in Dan. 5. 30, who was slain when 
‘Darius the Median took the kingdom.’ That Nabonidus had a son 
called Belshazzar is proved by this inscription, and he may have been 
in command at Babylon when the city fell into the hands of Cyrus 
(539 B.C.) ; but he was never ‘king of the Chaldeans,’ and the words 
may oniy mean that he was a ‘ prince of the Chaldeans.’ 


Plate CII. Cylinder of Cyrus. The Babylonian text on this 
fragment describes the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus and the chief 
events of his reign, about 539-529 B.C. Cyrus attributes the success 
of his arms to the help of the god Merodach, under whose protection 
he captured the city of Babylon without bloodshed, The late king 
Nabonidus had incurred the anger of the gods by removing their 
images from their native shrines to Babylon, and by neglecting their 
service. Therefore Merodach, the great god, chose Cyrus to rule his 
; people and his city, and led him into Babylon, and gave Nabonidus 
into his hands. The images were restored ; and the gods are entreated 
to intercede with Bel, Nebo, and Merodach on behalf of Cyrus and 
his son Cambyses. 


Plate CIII. Seal inscribed with the Name of Darius. Seals 
were in common use among the Babylonians. They were cylindrical 
in shape, and were bored through the centre longitudinally, for the 
insertion of a string or wire whereby they might be secured. Made 
of hard stone of various kinds, they were engraved with mythological 
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or other subjects, the impression being obtained by rolling the seal 
on a soft surface. The seal given in the plate is a small cylinder 
of chalcedony measuring 17% inches, with a diameter of 14 of an inch. 
The design represents the Bing engaged in a lion hunt. Above is the 
emblem of the visible presence of the god Ormazd. The three lines 
of cuneiform characters are in Persian, Median, and Babylonian : 


Tie ar WN ele Ce l= CH ow EXT 


adam Darayavaush khshayathiya 
TEM) Sy -WK ERT Vey <e 

u Ta - rl - ya - ma -~- ush  zunkuk 
ein aie mes W ek « E- 
ana-ku ri - ya-mush_ sharru rabu 
I AM DARIUS THE GREAT KING. 


There is nothing in the inscription to identify the king, but he may 
not improbably have been Darius the Great, who reigned from 
521 to 486 B.C. - 


Plate CIV. Gods of Babylonia and Assyria. The gods of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians were almost innumerable, for every great 
city and town had its local deities. The three greatest gods were Anu, 
god of the sky; Bel, god of the earth; and Ea, god of the sea. With 
Anu, the father of the gods, was aesheaated a female counterpart 
named Anatu; the wife of Bel was Belit; and the wife of Ea was 
Damkina. Next in rank were: Sin, the Moon-god; Shamash, the 
Sun-god; Rimmon, the god of thunder, lightning, wind, rain, storm, 
and flood ; Ishtar, the goddess of the planet Venus, and of love and 
war; Marduk or Merodach (who is also called Bel), ‘the lord of life’ 
and ‘ quickener of the dead,’ who fought and vanquished the dragon 
or Chaos; Nebo, the god of arts, science, and letters, and his wife 
Tasmitu; Adar or Ninib, a form of the Sun-god, and his wife Gula; 
Nergal, the god of battle; Tammuz, a form of the Sun-god (see 
Ezek. 8. 14), &c. 

The figure of the Moon-god on this plate'is taken from a cylinder- 
seal of about 25008. C.; that of Ishtar is from a seal of about 700 B.C.; 
that of Dagon is from a bas-relief of about 880 B.C.; and the figures 
of the mythical heroes Gilgamish and Eabani are from a Babylonian 
seal of early but uncertain date. 
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Plate CV. Worship of the Babylonian Sun-god. This plate 
is taken from a stone tablet of Nabu-pal-iddin, king of Babylon 
about goo B.C., which was found deposited in an earthenware coffer 
among the ruins of the city of Sippara. The Sun-god is seated within 
a shrine, holding in his right hand an object emblematic, probably, 
of his eternal existence. Before him, on an altar, is a disk which 


is kept in its place with cords held by two figures surmounting the 


roof of the shrine. The three human figures are probably those 
of a priest, the king who is being led into the presence of the Sun-god, 
and an attendant. The cuneiform inscription above them is: ‘The 
image of the Sun-god, the mighty lord, ‘who dwelleth in E-barra, 
within Sippara.” In the shrine are three astronomical emblems of the 
gods Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar. 

There is a long inscription on the tablet which describes the restora- 
tion of the temple of the Sun-god and the setting up of a new statue 
by Nabu-pal-iddin, the temple having been in ancient days wrecked by 
the enemy, and the old statue having been carried away. Nabu-pal-iddin 
also re-established the worship of the god and endowed the temple. 
Nearly three hundred years after, about 620 B.C., the contents of the 
coffer were examined by Nabopolassar, afterwards king of Babylon, who, 
knowing that the scene on the tablet had been copied from an ancient 
original, protected it with a covering of clay, on the back of which 
he described the repairs which he himself carried out in the temple 
of the Sun-god. The coffer was once more opened in the reign of 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon, about 556-539 B.C., who deposited in it 
two clay cylinders inscribed with an account of further work upon 
the temple. 


« 


Plate CVI. Combat between Tiamat and Marduk (Merodach). 
The story of this combat is told in one of the tablets belonging to the 
‘Creation series’ (see Plate CXII). Marduk, the god of light, endowed 
by the gods with a throne, a sceptre, and a ring, armed himself, and 
went forth to do battle with the dragon Tiamat or Chaos. He made 
a lightning flash charged with blazing fire, and a net in which were 
the winds of the four quarters of heaven; he also created a hurricane, 
a whirlwind, a storm, and winds. He cast his net over the monster, 
and let loose the hurricane, and drove the wind down her throat 
to burst her body. He ripped her up with his sickle-shaped sword 


and cut her skin into two parts, with one of which he made the vault 
of heaven. 
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Plate CVII. Assyrian Eagle-headed Deity. This deity was 
formerly identified with Sennacherib’s god Nisroch (see 2 Kings 19. 37 ; 
Isa. 37. 38), but on insufficient grounds. His name is unknown. He 
carries the palm inflorescence and basket described above (Plate 
LXXXIII). 


Plate CVIII. Assyrian Winged Man-headed Lion. Composite 
creatures, part lion or bull, part eagle, and part man, were set up by 
the kings of Assyria as protecting spirits at the entrances or in other 
parts of their palaces. Such creatures, made on a large scale, have 
been found in the ruins of the palaces of Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
other kings. In one of his inscriptions, Esar-haddon says: ‘I set up 
to the right and to the left lions and bulls of giant size, and wherever 
they stand they turn back the breast of the foe, and they guard the 
path and bless the way of the king who hath made them.’ From 
the character of their composition such creatures may be regarded as 
the embodiment of spirits endowed with the strength of the lion or the 
bull, and with the swiftness of the eagle and the intelligence of man. 


Plate CIX. Procession of Gods captured by Assyrian troops. 
This scene is sculptured on a slab recovered from the ruins of the 
palace of Tiglath-pileser III, king of Assyria about 745-727 B.C.; 
but the name of the conquered city from which the statues of the 
gods are being removed is not given. To carry away or destroy 
the gods of a conquered people was a well-known practice in ancient 
history. In the Assyrian records there are many instances, and the 
recovery of long-captive deities is also mentioned. The words of 
Hezekiah’s prayer (2 Kings 19. 17, 18) will occur to the memory: 
‘Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Assyria have destroyed the nations 
and their lands, and have cast their gods into the fire: for they 
were no gods, but the work of men’s hands, wood and stone: there- 
fore they have destroyed them. ’- 


Plate CX. Inscription in Archaic Babylonian Characters, 
“about 4000 B.c. The cuneiform or wedge-shaped characters used 
by the nations of Western Asia were originally pictures of objects 
drawn in outline. The common writing material was clay ; and, as it 
is easier to draw a design on a soft moist surface by punctures than 
by continuous strokes, it was found that combinations or impres- 
sions from a square-pointed stilus conveniently gave the required 
result. Wedge-shaped impressions produced by this method would 
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naturally be adopted as the best for providing the necessary variety | 
of broad and fine lines. The oldest known sign for ‘star’ in Baby- 


lonian is 3, an eight-rayed star; in a later stage this picture 
becomes aK, and finally >t. The oldest sign for the ‘sun’ 
was a circle (_), which became >, and finally ay. The oldest 


sign for ‘king’ was a rudely drawn figure of a man wearing 


a crown , which became a = ir (placed horizontally), 


and then Sec7 , and finally ree: The primitive signs for ‘star’ 


and ‘king’ appear in this inscription. Cuneiform writing is read from 
left to right; but some think that the picture characters were at first 
written in columns which were read from top to bottom. 


The honour of finding the key to the cuneiform writing of the 
nations of Western Asia is divided among several scholars ; but the 
largest share falls to the late Sir Henry Rawlinson, although 
the labours of the scholars Grotefend, Saint Martin, Rask, and 
Burnouf contributed materially to the decipherment. To Grotefend 
we owe the identification of the names of the Persian kings, Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes; and Lassen could claim priority 
in the publication of a cuneiform alphabet, although Rawlinson had 
independently constructed one essentially the same. Rawlinson also 
deduced from the texts the chronological order of the reigns of certain 
kings, and made out the names Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, 
Achemenes, &c., and he was the first to translate a long and 
complete cuneiform text. In 1835, when a young officer holding 
a diplomatic appointment in Persia, he began to study the cuneiform 
inscriptions at Hamadan, which had been cut in three languages 


_ by Darius Hystaspes and his son Xerxes, and succeeded, like Grote- 


fend, in deciphering the names of some of the Persian kings. This 
result he supplemented subsequently by the identification of other 
names in the great inscription of Behistun or Baghistan (i.e. ‘the 
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place of God’), where, high up on the precipitous face of a rock, 
Darius Hystaspes had cut an inscription in the Persian, Median, 
and Babylonian languages to record his victories. This inscription 
Rawlinson at the risk of his life succeeded in copying. In 1837 
he communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society a translation of the 
first two paragraphs; but it was not until after a careful study of 
the Zend language that he deciphered the whole inscription, the 
publication of which was further protracted by the Afghan War of 
1839-40, and did not appear till the year 1846, when it was printed 
in the tenth volume of the Society’s Journal. 


Plate CXI. Babylonian Boundary-stone. Boundary-stones or 
landmarks among the Babylonians and other Eastern nations had 
a particular significance; for they were inscribed with the evidence 
of the ownership of the land. The removal or destruction of one’s 
neighbour’s landmark would be, in effect, the removal or destruction 
of his title-deed. The stone here represented is of black basalt, 
22 inches in height. It is inscribed with the purchase-deed of a plot 
of land in Bit-Hanbi, sold by Amil-Bél to Marduk-Nasir, an officer 
of the king of Babylon, about the year 1100 B.c. The figure cut upon 
it represents the king, probably Marduk-nadin-akhi, who reigned 
about that period. On the rounded top are figures which are thought 
to represent gods and planets and signs of the Zodiac. The vengeance 
of the gods is invoked on any man who shall destroy or remove this 
‘eternal landmark,’ or shall tamper with the boundaries. Anu, Bel, 
and Ea are entreated to curse him; Sin, to let him die like a wild ass 
outside the city wall; Shamash, to turn his light into darkness; Ishtar, 
to send uncleanness upon him; Marduk, to plague him with dropsy ; 
Adar, to move his own landmark; Gula, to bring grievous sickness 
upon him ; Rimmon, to lay waste his crops ; Nebo, to cause barrenness; 
and all the great gods to smite him with evils and diseases, and to 
blot out his name and his children’s for ever. 


Plate CXII. Assyrian Account of the Creation. This fragment 
_represents the first of the series of tablets, which probably numbered 
not less than six, and were inscribed with the legends of the Creation. 
The copies which have come down to us are of the time of Assur-bani-pal, 
king of Assyria about 668-626 B.C., but the period of composition 
must have been far more ancient. The story of the Creation as 
told in this tablet is as follows:—When the heaven above was - 
‘not named, and when the earth beneath bore no name; when as yet 
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Apsu, the primeval Ocean, who begat them, and Tiamat, who bare 
them, mingled their waters; when no land was formed; when no reed 
was to be seen; when as yet the gods had called nothing into being ; 
when no name was named; when no fate was fixed ; then were created 
the gods. Lukhmu and Lakhamu were called~into being. Ages 
passed away, and then Anshar and Kishar were created. Long -were 
the days, then came forth other gods. Afterwards, Apsu and Tiamat 
rebelled against the rule of the newly-born gods, and Tiamat gave 
birth to a brood of monsters to wage war against them. This news 
was carried to the chief of the gods, who bade them go forth against 
Tiamat and her brood, but they would not. At length Marduk 
(Merodach) came forward, and was endowed with great power and 
invincible weapons. He met Tiamat in combat and slew her, and 
of one half of her skin he made the heavens; then he established the 
earth and the underworld. Next he made the stars, the abodes of 
the gods, and the signs of the Zodiac, and he marked out the year 
into twelve months, and set the moon in the sky to fix times and seasons. 
The creation of the beasts of the field and of creeping things followed. 


Plate CXIII. The Assyrian Account of the Deluge is found 
in the eleventh tablet of the series of legends of the mythical hero 
Gilgamish. It is in the form of a story told to Gilgamish by Sitnapistim 
or Khasisadra, the Assyrian Noah. Like the ‘Creation’ tablet given 
in Plate CXII, the tablet here represented was found in the Library of 
Assur-bani-pal. 

The great gods within Shurippak, the ancient city of the river 
Puratti (Euphrates), took counsel to bring a flood upon the earth. 
There was Anu, their father ; and there was Bél, the warrior; Ninib, 
their messenger, and Innugi who directed them; and there was also 
Ea, the lord of wisdom. And Ea spake unto Sitnapistim and said, 
‘Thou man of Shurippak, son of Ubaratutu, build thee a ship, and 
forsake thy possessions and take heed for thy life, and bring into the 
ship living seed of every kind.’ Therefore Sitnapistim built him a ship 
of six storeys, and an hundred and twenty cubits was the breadth 
thereof; and he pitched it within and without with pitch. And with all 
that he had of silver and of gold, and with living seed of every kind, 
he filled it; and he brought into it his family and his household, and 
cattle and the beasts of the field. Then, at even, the ruler of darkness 
sent a heavy rain; and Sitnapistim feared to look upon it. And 
‘he entered into the ship and he shut the door; and the guidance 
of the ship he gave into the hands of Puzur-Bél, the mariner. And 
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at dawn a black cloud came up, and Rimmon thundered in the midst 
thereof; and before it went Nebo and Marduk, even as messengers 
went they over mountain and over plain; and Uragal tore up the 
anchor; and Ninib went forth, and the storm followed after. The 
Annunaki lifted aloft their torches and lighted up all the land with 
their brightness. The whirlwind of Rimmon reached unto heaven; 
and day was turned into night, so that no man might behold his fellow. 
The gods were afraid, and they drew back into the heaven of Anu; 
they crouched like hounds and sat cowering in heaven. Ishtar cried 
as a woman in travail, and with loud lamentation she bewailed the 
destruction of her people, which filled the sea like the spawn.of fishes ; 
and with her wept the gods, they were bowed down, their tears flowed, 
their lips were pressed together. For six days and for six nights the 
tempest blew and the flood covered the earth ; but on the seventh day 
the storm and the deluge, which had fought like a great host, were 
abated, the sea sank to rest, and the hurricane was spent. Sitnapistim 
looked forth upon the waters and called aloud; but the race of man 
was turned again to earth, and their habitations had become a swamp. 
He opened the window, and the light of day fell upon his face; and 
he bowed him down and wept, for lo! all was sea. After twelve days 
the dry land appeared. To the land of Nisir the ship floated, and the 
mountain of Nisir held it fast. For six days the ship rested, and, when 
the seventh day drew nigh, Sitnapistim sent forth a dove. And the 
dove flew this way and that ; but she found no resting-place, and she 
returned. Then sent he forth a swallow. And the swallow flew this 
way and that; but she found no resting-place, and she returned. Then 
sent he forth a raven, which flew away and, for that the waters were 
abated, came not back again. Then Sitnapistim went forth out of the 
ship, and offered up sacrifice and poured out a drink-offering on the 
mountain-top; and the gods smelled the sweet savour, and like flies 
they gathered round the sacrifice. And Ishtar, the lady of the gods, 
drew near, and she said: ‘ Never shall I forget these days. Now let 
the gods come unto the -offering; but let not Bél come, for he was 
ill-advised and sent the flood and gave my people to destruction.’ But 
when Bél saw the ship, then was he wroth and filled with anger 
against the gods, and he cried: ‘Who then hath come forth with life ? 
Surely no man shall escape destruction.’ Then Ninib opened his 
mouth and spake : ‘Who but Ea could do this thing, since Ea knoweth 
all things?’ Then spake Ea and said unto Bél: ‘Tll-advised wast 
thou, O counsellor of the gods, that thou didst send the flood. On the 
sinner lay his sin; and on the transgressor lay his transgression ; but 
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let not all be destroyed. Let the lion and the leopard, let famine and 
pestilence, slay mankind; but let there be no flood again. I divulged 
not the counsel of the gods in words; but in a dream did Sitnapistim 
learn it.’ Then went Bél into the ship, and he took Sitnapistim by 
the hand and led him forth; and he blessed him and his wife, and 
he said: ‘Now let Sitnapistim and his wife be as we, who are gods; 
and let them dwell afar off at the mouth of the rivers.’ And the 
gods led them away and gave them a dwelling-place even at the 
mouth of the rivers. 


III. Illustrations of New Testament History. 


Plates CXIV-CXVII. Portraits of Roman Emperors. Our 
Lord’s life on earth was passed during the reigns of the Emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius. Setting back the true date of His birth to 
the year 4 B.C. (see ‘Helps,’ xxvi. 1), He would have been in His 
eighteenth year at the time of the death of Augustus, A.D. 14. 
His Ministry, commencing probably in A.D. 26, and His death and 
resurrection, A.D. 29-30, fall in the latter half of Tiberius’s reign, 
the closing years of which also are marked by the preaching and 
martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

The revolt of the Jews against the Roman power which broke out 
A.D. 66, and which was at first successful, was crushed by Vespasian 
and his son Titus. Vespasian was conducting the war in Judea when 
he was proclaimed Emperor, A.D. 69. Titus took up the command 


and brought the war to an end by the siege and capture of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70 (* Helps,’ xxxviii. 9-11). 


Plate CXVIII. Roman Soldiers carrying in triumph the spoils 
of the Temple of Jerusalem. The triumphal Arch of Titus was erected 
in the Via Sacra of Rome to commemorate his conquests of Judza; 
but it appears not to have been completed until after his death, A. D. 81. 
The bas-reliefs with which it is sculptured represent the: triumphal 
procession of the spoils of the Temple, and are considered the best 


examples of Roman work of this kind. The plate represents a bas-relief 
restored. 


Plates CXIX-CXXII. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
The famous Temple of Artemis or ‘Diana of the Ephesians, one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world, which was standing at the 
time of St. Paul’s sojourn in Ephesus, A.D. 54-57, was built about 
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330 B.C, on the site of an earlier temple which was burnt down by an 
incendiary named Herostratus, on the night of the birth of Alexander 
the Great, in 356 B.C. The earlier temple, which in its turn had 
succeeded a still more ancient building, was erected in the latter half 
of the sixth century B.c. The site was excavated during the years 
1869-1874 by Mr. J. T. Wood, who discovered considerable remains 
of the later building and also some fragments of the temple destroyed 
by Herostratus. They are now in the British Museum :— 


Plates CKIX, CXX. The two representations of the temple here 
given are enlarged from the reverse sides of two imperial coins 
of Ephesus, the first of the reign of Hadrian, A. D. 117-138, the second 
of a later date. They are of some value as contemporary, though 
conventional, designs, which may be accepted as generally faithful 
to the original, while they differ from one another in details. For 
example, in the first the sculptured bases of the columns, which were 
a particular feature of the building, are clearly shown; in the second 
they are only suggested. The sculptures in the two pediments also 
differ. It is not improbable that these conventional representations 
may have been modelled from some of the silver shrines which were 
made in large numbers, and ‘ brought no small gain unto the craftsmen’ 
(Acts 19. 24). On the first coin is the word EMECIQN =‘of the 
Ephesians’; on the second, EECION PF N€QKOPON = ‘of 
the Ephesians, thrice temple-keepers.’ The Greek word vewxdpos, 
which is applied in the Greek text of Acts 19. 35 to the city of Ephesus 
(translated A.V. ‘worshipper’; R.V. ‘temple-keeper’), was a title 
given to those persons or communities who kept in repair and attended 
to the business of the temples. Thus Ephesus received the title, 
as being devoted to the service of their great goddess. It appears 
to have also been sometimes a practice to renew the Neokorate or 
confer it afresh. The Ephesian coins of the reign of Claudius show 
that the city was then simply NEQKOPOC; from Hadrian to 
Caracalla it was AIC N€QKOPOC or ‘twice Neokoros’; under 
Caracalla TPIC N€QKOPOC or ‘thrice Neokoros’; and in the 


time of Elagabalus TETPAKIC NE€QKOPOC or ‘four times 





Neokoros. But later it appears again as TPIC NEQKOPOC, the 
fourth honour having been rescinded. 


Plate CXXI. Diana of the Ephesians here represented is 
a Roman variation of the image of the Ephesian Artemis ‘which 
fell down from Jupiter,’ copied from a statue at Naples. ‘There are 
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many such statues, varying in the treatment of details, in different 
museums. The Ephesian goddess was quite distinct from the Greek 
Artemis, and is generally thought to have been an Asiatic divinity 
adopted by the Ionian Greeks. She is the personification of the 
all-nourishing power of nature, and, as here, is represented with many 
breasts. Her lower limbs are encased in a cartonnage like that of 
a mummy, the surface of which is divided into compartments filled 
with mystical animals, which again occupy the nimbus and crowd 
upon her arms. As the goddess of the city she wears the mural 
crown. 


Plate CXXII. Sculpture from the Temple of Diana. ithe 
piece of sculpture given in this plate is the most perfect of the remains 
of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, now in the British Museum. 
It is part of a section, or ‘drum,’ of one of the sculptured columns 
which adorned the building. We now know that the employment 
of sculpture in the lower part of the principal columns was not peculiar 
to the later temple of the time of St. Paul; the same method was 
followed in the building destroyed by Herostratus. From some 
archaic fragments of the latter, recovered from the site, the sculptured 
base of a column has been partially restored; and it is interesting 
to find that portions of an inscription from this or some other column, 
recording that Croesus dedicated it, confirm the statement of Herodotus 
that the Lydian king provided the greater number of the pillars of the 
temple. With regard to the sculptured drums of the later temple, 
it is the last opinion that they stood upon massive square pedestals 
enriched with sculptures in very high relief. Many fragments of these 
pedestals have been recovered, and have been built up with the drums, 
in accordance with this view. The subject on the drum given in the 
plate appears to illustrate the legend of the rescue of Alcestis from 
death. Only three figures remain fairly perfect, one of which is 
certainly Hermes, the others being a female and a winged male. 
They may be described as Thanatos (Death) and Hermes (Mercury) 
conducting Alcestis from Hades. 


Plates CXXIII, CKXIV. Coins. These plates give most of the 
coins described in ‘ Helps,’ liii. 


1. Gold Daric. The odverse alone bears a design: the Persian king 
kneeling, armed with bow and spear. 


2. Silver Shekel of Simon Maccabzeus. Odverse: A chalice or cup, 
with inscription in early Hebrew letters, ‘Shekel of Israel’; and, above 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES CXXII-CXXIV. 





the cup, ‘Year 3.’ Reverse. Triple lily, or Aaron’s rod ; ‘Jerusalem 
the Holy.’ 


3. Bronze coin of Herod Agrippa I. Oédverse: An umbrella; 
BACIAEWC ALPINA, ‘Of King Agrippa. Reverse: Three ears 
of corn; L(=érous)C, ‘Year 6,’ 

4. Large bronze coin of Agrippa II. Oéverse : Head of Vespasian; 
AYTOKPA[TOPI] OYEC/[NACIANQ] KAICAPI C[E|BACTQ, 
‘To the Emperor Vespasian Czesar Augustus.’ Reverse: Fortune with 


cornucopia; ET[OYC] AT BA[CIAEQC] ATPINNA, ‘Year 14 
of King Agrippa.’ 








5. Silver Stater of Augustus, or Tetradrachm of Antioch. Odverse: 
Head of Augustus; KAIZEAPOE ZEBAETOY, ‘ Of Czsar Augustus.’ 
Reverse: Female personifying Antioch, with figure at her feet personi- 
fying the river Orontes; ETOYE GK NIKHE, ‘Year 26 of Victory 
[of Actium]’ (=5 B.C.); monogram YNA[TOY] IB, ‘Consul 12,’ 
i.e. the twelfth consulate of Augustus; monogram, AN TX (Antioch). 

6. Silver Denarius of Tiberius (Pezny). Obverse : Head of Tiberius ; 
TI[BERIVS] CAESAR DIV! AVG[VSTI] F[ILIVS] AVGVSTVS. 
Reverse: Seated figure of Livia, as Ceres; PONTIF[EX] MAXI- 
M[VS]. 

7. Bronze Assarion (Farthing). A coin of Chios. Odverse: 
A sphinx, with forefoot raised above a bunch of grapes; XIQN, 
‘Of the Chians.’ Reverse: An amphora; ACCAPION, ‘Assarion,’ 

8. Bronze Lepton (Mite). Obverse: A chalice or cup; TIBEPIOY 
KAICAPOC, ‘ Of Tiberius Czesar.’ Reverse: Three ears of corn tied 
together; IOYAIA KAICAPOC, ‘Julia [daughter] of Cesar,’ i.e. 
Julia [Livia], mother of Tiberius and widow of Augustus. 
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PHENICIAN AND HEBREW ALPHABETS, as derived 
from the Egyptian hieratic characters. 


The Pheenicians, in order to form an alphabet, appear to have selected certain Egyptian letters from a type 
of the Hieratic character (a cursive form of Hieroglyphic), as found in papyri of about B.C. 2500. 
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GREEK. LATIN. 
eg = S| Local forms. Eastern. Western. Local forms, Aid Latin. | 
49/92 : 
alpha AJA AA AA A |AAA] a 
b 2 B Mel 
eta q ie roe Sane BB | BB Bo fe B Bei) br 
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ee NIN tCCwc ex NG Aah Ee Cc t CCl CC e 
bas =| ALA A DStaD bie oS "ASp) Db | 
epsilon 4 iS 8 Corinth, etc. R E IS E iS E iH] € 
digamma AF [R] RF iS Fl is 
ee eae x x x [Ginter | 8 
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A oases | Mi NN NN [x N n 
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PLATE II. 





GREEK AND LATIN ALPHABETS. 


The Greeks adopted for their alphabet twenty-two signs from the Phcenician. The letters which follow 
tau were afterwards added. Originally the letters were written from right to left; but afterwards from 


left to right. 


The early Greek alphabet may be arranged in two groups (with local varieties), viz. the 


Eastern or Ionian, used in Asia Minor and in certain islands and states of Greece ; and the Western, used 
in other islands and states, and generally in the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily. The early Italic alphabet, 
derived from the Western Greek alphabet, has been called the Pelasgian alphabet; of this the Latin 
alphabet rejected certain letters as superfluous, and at a later date it introduced others. 
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PLATE III. 


DOORWAY OF A TOMB AT GIZEH.—About B.C. 3600. 


The inscriptions are cut in the earliest style of hieroglyphic characters, 
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PLATE V. 


THE “ROSETTA STONE.”—B.C. 195. 
(British Museum.) 


Inscription in honour of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, king of Egypt, in the Egyptian and 
Greek languages ; the Egyptian portion being in hieroglyphics or writing of the priests, 
and in demotic or writing of the people. The key to the decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the interpretation of the Egyptian language was obtained from this 
inscription. 
































PLATE VI. 
THE “MOABITE STONE.’—About B.C. 890. 


(Paris, Museum of the Louvre.) 


Monument dedicated to the god Kemoésh by Mesha, king of Moab, to record his victory | 
over the Israelites in the days of Ahab; found at Dibhan in the land of Moab in 1868. The 
inscription is in the Phoenician character. 
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PLATE VIII. 
HEBREW PENTATEUCH (Exod. xx. 1-5).—Ninth Century. 
(British Museum, Oriental MS. 4,445.) 


The text i anged i ee o the page, and is accompanied by the 
oe ‘Ma ah and Parva. 
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PLATE IX. 
HEBREW PENTATEUCH (Numbers vi. 3-10). 


Twelfth Century. 
(British Museum, Oriental MS. 1,467.) 


The text is accompanied by the Chaldee Targiim or ‘‘translation,”” commonly attributed 
to Onkelos; the two versions being written in alternate verses. The vowel points are 





L written above the line. 
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PLATE X. 


THE “BOOK OF THE LAW.” Fifteenth Century. 


(British Museum, Add. MS. 4,707.) 


The complete column of the Hebrew text contains the ‘‘Song of Moses” (Exod, xv, 1-19). 
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PLATE XI. 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH (Deut. i. 44-ii. 7), A.D. 1219. 
(Cambridge, University Library, Add. 714.) 


The manuscript is bilingual, Hebrew and Arabic, in Samaritan characters, written in 
parallel double columns. This plate represents the Arabic text. 
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PLATE XII. 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH (Deut. i. 44-ii. 7)—A. D. 1219. 
(Cambridge, University Library, Add. 714.) 


The manuscript is bilingual, Hebrew and Arabic, in Samaritan characters, written in 
parallel double columns. This plate represents the Hebrew text. 
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PLATE XIII. 
SYRIAC BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH (Exod. xiii. 14-16). 
A.D. 464. 


(British Museum, Add. MS. 14,426) 
Four books of the Pentateuch, viz. Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and 

| cording to the Péshitta version, in th 
q Biblical manuscript in existence. 
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PLATE XIV. 


SYRIAC “CURETONIAN” GOSPELS (St. Matt. xv. 20-25). 
Fifth Century. 


(British Museum, Add. MS. 14,451.) 
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PLATE XV. 
SYRIAC BOOK OF GENESIS (Gen. xlv. 5-11) 
Seventh Century. 
(British Museum, Add. MS. 14,442.) 


A version from the Septuagint by Paul, Bishop of Tella early in the seventh century. 
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SYRIAC BOOK OF ISAIAH (Isaiah xliv. 25-xlv. 3). 
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PLATE XVI. 


Seventh Century. 
(British Museum, Add. MS. 17,106.) 








, Bishop of Mabbégh, A.D. 485-519. 
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PLATE XVII. 
ARABIC BOOK OF JOB (Job xxviii. 1-21).—Ninth Century. 


(British Museum, Add. MS. 26,116.) 
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ETHIOPIC OCTATEUCH (Gen. xxix. 11-16). 
Fifteenth Century. 
(British Museum, Oriental MS. 480.) 
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PLATE XIX. 


ARMENIAN GOSPELS (St. Mark iv. 40-v. 7).—Ninth Century. 


(British Museum, Add. MS. 21,932.) 
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PLATE XX. 


COPTIC GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE (St. Luke v. 5-9).—Eighth 
Century, or earlier. 
(Library of the Earl of Crawford.) 
Written in the Sahidic or Theban dialect of the Coptic language. 
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PLATE XXI. 
CODEX VATICANUS (1 Esdras ii. 1-8).—Fourth Century. 
(Rome, Vatican Library.) 


The Bible in Greek, written in uncial letters. The MS. was already in the Vatican 
Library in Rome in the fifteenth century, but nothing is known of its previous history. 
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PLATE XXII. 


CODEX SINAITICUS (Esther ii. 3-8).—Fourth or Fifth 


Century. 


(St. Petersburg, Imperial Library; and Leipzig, Royal Library.) 


The Bible in Greek, written in uncial letters, The MS. belonged to the 


convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. 
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PLATE XXIII 


CODEX ALEXANDRINUS (St. Luke xii. 54—xiii. 4). 
Fifth Century. 
(British Museum, Royal MS. 1. D. v-viii.) 


The Bible in Greek, written in uncial letters. The MS. once belonged to the Patriarchal 
Chamber of Alexandria. It was sent as a present to King Charles the First in 1627. 
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PLATE XXV. 


CODEX BEZZ (St. Luke xxiii. 47-xxiv. 1).—Sixth Century. 
(Cambridge, University Library, Nn. ii. 41.) 
The Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in Greek and Latin, written in uncial letters, the 


Greek version being on the left and the Latin on theright. It was presented to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge by Theodore Beza in 1581. 
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PLATE XXVI. 


CODEX BEZ£ (St. Luke xxiii. 47-xxiv. 1).—Sixth Century. 
(Cambridge, University Library, Nn. ii. 41.) 
The Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in Greek and Latin, written in uncial letters, the 


Greek version being on the left and the Latin on the right. It was presented to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge by Theodore Beza in 1581. 
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PLATE XXVII. 


CODEX CLAROMONTANUS (Romans vii. 4-7). 
Sixth Century. 
(Paris, National Library.) 
St. Paul’s Epistles in Greek and Latin, written in uncial letters, the Greek being on 


the left and the Latin on the right. The MS. belonged to the Monastery of Clermont, 
near Beauvais, in France. 
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PLATE XXVIII. 


CODEX CLAROMONTANUS (Romans vii. 4-7). 
Sixth Century. 
(Paris, National Library.) 


St. Paul’s Epistles in Greek and Latin, written in uncial letters, the Greek being on 
the left and the Latin on the right. The MS. belonged to the Monastery of Clermont, 


near Beauvais, in France. 
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PLATE XXIX. 


CODEX LAUDIANUS (Acts xv. 22-24).—Seventh Century. 


(Oxford, Bodleian Library, Cod. Laud. 35.) 


The Acts of the Apostles in Latin and Greek, in parallel columns, written in uncial 
letters. The MS. was presented by Archbishop Laud to the University of Oxford in 
1636. 
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PLATE XXX, 


CODEX REGIUS (St. Luke i. 1-6),—Ninth Century. 


(Paris, National Library.) 


The Gospels in Greek, written in uncial letters. 
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PLATE XXXI. 


: 
GREEK GOSPELS (St. John xx. 11-17).—Ninth or Tenth Century. 
(British Museum, Add. MS. 11,300.) 


Written in minuscule letters. 

















PLATE XXXII. 


OLD LATIN GOSPELS: (St. John xvi. 23-30). 
Late Fourth Century. 
(Vercelli.) 


Portions of the Gospels, partly “‘European” and partly of a mixed type, written 
in uncial letters in silver on purple vellum. 
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PLATE XXXIII, 


OLD LATIN GOSPELS (St. Mark xvi. 6-9). 
Fifth or Sixth Century. 


(Turin, National Library.) 


Portions of the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Matthew, of the ‘‘ African” type, 
written in uncial letters, 
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PLATE XXXIV. 


OLD LATIN GOSPELS (St. Mark xiii. 2-11). 
Early Sixth Century. 


(St. Gall, Chapter Library.) 


Fragments of the Gospels, of the ‘‘ European” type, written in uncial letters. 
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PLATE XXXV. 








| OLD LATIN GOSPELS (St. Mark xvi. 16-20). 
Seventh Century. 


(Munich, Royal Library.) 


’ 


The four Gospels, of a transitional type between the ‘‘European” and “‘Italian,’ 
written in uncial letters. 
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PLATE XXXVI. 


LATIN GOSPELS (St. Matthew xii. 42-45).—Sixth or 
Seventh Century. 


(British Museum, Harley MS. 1,775.) 


The four Gospels, of the version of Saint Jerome, written in uncial letters. 
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eae E ACTUCD EST AUTEM CUM 
TURBAE INRUERENT INCU 
UTAUSIRENT UERBUQAYO] 
ETIPSESTABAT SECUS STACNW 
GENesaReTb 
ETUIOIT OUAS NAUESSTANTES 
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1. . OENAUICULATURBIS . 
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MESTRAINCAPDTURAGD | 
ETRESPONDENS SIMON | 
omar ily 
PRAECEPTOR PERTOTAM 
NOCTED LABORANTES 
Nihil, cepiaus 
INGERBO AUTEM TUO 
LAXABO RETE 
ETCUM HOC FSCISSENT 


PLATE XXXVII. 
CODEX AMIATINUS (St. Luke v. 1-6).—About A.D. 700. 


(Florence, Laurentian Library.) | 

The Bible in Latin, of St. Jerome’s version, in uncial letters, The MS. was written by | 
order of Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow and Wearmouth in the kingdom of Northumberland, 
and was sent by him as a present to the Pope just before his Soak, A.D. 716. It subse- 
quently belonged. to the Monastery of Monte Amiata, near Siena. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 


GOTHIC GOSPELS (St. Matt. vi. 9-16).—Sixth Century. 
(Upsala, University Library.) 


Portions of the Gothic Version of the Gospels by Ulfilas or Wulfilas, Bishop of the 
Meesian Goths, who died A.p. 388. The MS. is written in uncial letters in silver and gold 


on purple vellum, and is known as the “ Codex Argenteus.” 
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PLATE XXXIX. 


THE LINDISFARNE GOSPELS (St. Matt. xvii. 24-277). 
A.D. 698-721. 


(British Museum, Cotton MS. Nero D. iv.) 


The four Gospels in Latin, of St. Jerome’s version, in half-uncial letters. The MS. was 
written by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, in honour of his predecessor St. Cuthbert, who 
died A.D. 698. An interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss in the Northumbrian dialect was added 
in the tenth century. 
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PLATE XL. 


ANGLO-SAXON GOSPELS (St. John i. 1-13).—About A.D. 1000. 
(Oxford, Bodley MS. 441.) 
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PLATE XLII. 


WYCLIF’S BIBLE (St. Mark xv. 33-41).Late Fourteenth Century. 


(British Museum, Add. MS. 15,580.) 
The earlier Wyclifite translation, which was completed about the year 1382. 
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6G. Usathew, So.pvtif 


crdines/ whicd fallfrom theremafters table. Chen Se(usans 
froered and fayde vnto ber.O woman greateis thy fayth / be 
Bittorbe/even as thou defpreft. And her doughter was mao 
dewboleeven at that fame tyme. 
Then Je(us went awaye fromtbence/andcamnge onto 
the (ee of galyle/and went vppe in toa mourayne/and(atdoz 
unethere. Andmiode people cash vntohym havynge with 
them/balt/blyndedoim/maymcd/ andothermany: and café’ 
shemdoune at FJefus fete. Undbhe healedehem /info meade 
that che people wondred /to fe rhe doin (peake /the maymed- 
mee : - aa Ealeto go / the blyndeto (e/and gloryfycd the 
dodofi(rabcl. ; 
sMDar. TFhe(us calledbis di(ciples to him and fayde: Ihave come 
VY paffion on the people/be canfe they havecontynued with me 
nowe ij. dayes/andbave notbinge to cate:and “J wyll not [ce 
then departe faftinge lefte they peey{[be inthe waye. And bis 
difciples {ard onto bin: whéce (huld we get (o mode breed in 
therwyldernes asf(buldefuffy(efogreatea multitudezand Jes 
fus (aide vntothé: howemanyloves have ye 2 andtbey (eydes 
-fevd and a fearc fyffbes.Undbecdmaundedthe people coffe 
Douncontbegrounde.and toe rhe feveloves/and tbe fyfibes 
and dave thank?/ and braFerhem/and gave to bys difaples/ 
and bye difcipleegavctbcto thepeople. Andebey all ate/and 
were (uffyfcd.and they roe vppe of the bzoFé meate that was 
leftevij. backers full. They thac ace were iid. LIF, men/ befpde 
wemen and dyloranr.Wndbefent arvaye the people/andtoFe 
{byppeandcamintorbe parties of magoala; 


ChexwiChaptr, 
sopitoett caret to {pie clre pilrarifes 


<a é: BE vith thefaduces al(o /anddyd tépte bim /defpra 

(ya ) linge that bewolde(hewe thé fore (pane frd bez 

BME A ven, Acanfwered and (aide onto chem: . 2e.evers 

ye fayerwe (hall bave fayrewedder.andebatbecaulerhe (Fre 

yoreed:zi the mornigeye(aye/todaye (halbe foule wedder/z 

cbacbecanfetbs (Fysigtrdbelousandrecd.O Regt lhe 
SG: 
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PLATE XLIII. . : 
TINDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT (St. Matthew xv. 27-xvi. 3). 
A.D. 1525. 
(British Museum, Grenville Library.) 


The only remaining fragment, consisting of 31 leaves, of the first edition. 
The earliest specimen of a printed version of the Scriptures in English. 


























gryoq. Chapte 

And he dreamed yer another drearme @ tole 
bie brerbaen faynge: bebolde ‘3 baue had one 
Ddrearc morze:mne choughbt the (one andthemoo 
ne and.xi.ftarres made obayfaunce to me, And 
cohen be hadrold ur onto His fatber and bis 
bacrhern/bis farber rebuFed bint and fayde ons 
go bm:wobat meaneth rhie dreanse whch thou, 
aft reamed :fhatl'Z and thy mother and thy 
brcrhren corte and fall on the grounde- before 
rber ind bis berber bared bim/ bur bie faa 
sher noted the faynge, 

Sis bierhren went to Eepe their farhers fhepe 
én Gichem/and Ffrac# fayde onto Jofer h:do 
not thy baethern Fepe in Gichem ¢ come that 3 
may (end pro thé. And be anfirered ere am % 
And he (aye onto bis: goo and fec whether 
at be well with thy bzetbren and the fhepe/and 
Baynge me wo2de agayne: And (ent bis out of 
the valeof Gebzon/for to go to Sicheni. 

(nd a certayne man founrde him wandiynge 
out of bis wayein rhe felde7a0 ared bim whet 
Hefougbte, And heanfwered:Z (eke my bres 
thien/teff me 3pzaye the where they Fepe fhepe 
And the man (aydesthep are departed béce/ for 
sgherde them fay /[ct v6 goo onto Soehan, 
Tus wenr Jofeph after hrs bacthren/and fos 
unde them in Sorban, 

And whe they (ame him a farr of before be 
came at tbhem/they toke councefagayn(t him 
for to fley bim/and tayde one-£o anotber/ Bes 
boldechie dseamercometh/come mew and ct 


PLATE XLIV. 


TINDALE’S PENTATEUCH (Gen. xxxvii. 9-20).—A.D. 1530. 


(British Museum, C. 23. a. 2.) 














af S.Iathew fo.Bt. 
chyrig in their fpragoges/and preachyrige p 
gofpelf of the Ryngdome/ and Heated afl ma- 
net of fickttes ‘Call manevdyfeafes amdge Na 
people. And His fame f{pzeed abz00d¢ th:ough 
onteal Diria. And they GzongHe vnto Hyne 
aff ficke people that were taken with divers 
difeafes Cgripinge/@ them p were poffeffed 
with devife/¢ thofe which were funatpke/and 
thofethat had the paffiere He healed thé. And 
ther fofowed fyym a greate nomBze of peopler 
from @afife kand from the ten cyties / and 
from Perufafem and from furp/and from p 
cegions that Cpe Beyorde Fozdany. 
CChe.v.Chapter, *% 
Bs G Phen He fawe the peopfe/ He went vp 
into a mountapne/and when Hewas 
fetifris dtfcipfes came td Hymvand he 
Opened Hys mouthe /andtaughe them fay- 
intge: Bleffed are the povre ty fpzete:for theirs Luk. By.d 
i6 the &pngdome of heven. Bleffedare they 
that mozne-foz they (Hhafbe conforted. Bfe(feo 
are themeke; for they (Hal inferet the erth. 
Wleffed are they which Honger and thurft for Couenal 
cightewefnes:for they Male filled. Blcffed tes. 
are ) mercifull:foz they hal o8teyre metcy. 
IB leffed are the pure in Herte: for they Halk 
fe God. Bfelfed are the peacemakers : for 
they fhal6e caffed the chyfdzen of Bod. Blef: |. me.tiij.c 
fed are they which fuffre perfecucid fox right- 
wefines fake : for theirs ys the Ryngdome 
of Renen. Bleffed are ye wHen men reuyle 
pou/and perfecute pou /and fall fall fay 
all manier of purl fapnges agaynit you 
fozmyp 


PLATE XLV. 


TINDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT (St. Matt. iv. 23-v. 1). 
A.D. 1534. 


(British Museum, C. 23. a. 8.) 


7 This copy is printed on vellum, and belonged to Queen Anne Boleyn. 

















Che XI. Chapter. 
% Ge Enbethy vycaylesonerthe waters, 
and fo bale chou fynde che afcer ms 
ny yeares. Geueitawaye amonge (é 
nest o2 etgbe, foz chow Enoweft nor wharimf{e 
ry [hal come vps earth. WObeé the cloudes are 
full, chey poure out rayne vpon the earth. 
Wnd whé ¥ ere fallech, awhetber it be towar 
Dethefoutrh oznozthyin what place fo ener it 
fall. chereit lyech. Hetharregardech $ wy 
de, fal not fowe: and be chat bath refpecte 
onto the clondes, [hal noc reape. Low lite 
asthou tnoweft noctbe waye of the wyr- 
be,nerbow F bonesare filled ina mothers 
wenibe: Even focbou Enoweft noc rhe woe 
fee of God, which isthe workemafter ofall. 
%  Ceale nce choutherfore with thy ban- 
destd fore chy fede, whether it bein $ moz 
mye oz inthe enenynee : fozthou Enowcft 
not whether this oz that fhall profpere,z yf 
they boch cate,tt isrhe better. Chelightis 
fwere,z & pleafaunt chinge is tt for che eyes 
tolote yponthe Sonne. RF amanlyuema- 
ny yeares,and be glad in chem all. [ee bitn re 
meitibeethe Sayes of DarcPneffe, whic fhal 
be many:z wher ehey come,all chinges hal 
be but vanite, Be gladthen( O thow yonge 
mann thy youth, andlacehine bert be me- 
ry inthy yonge dayes: folowethe wayes of 
thine ownebert, andtheluft oftbinceyes: 
butbe chou fire, that God [hal beige the in 
totndament for allthefe thinges, 


PLATE XLVI. 


COVERDALE’S BIBLE (Eccles. xi. 1-9).—A.D. 1535. 


(British Museum, C. 18. c. 9.) 














OThe.rhiy chapter. 
Seay beth fayledy mp dapes are fo2 
AWE # Leencd.7 ambarde atacathes doze. 
AW Aa [3,9 baue dilceaucdno ma /pet mull 
AS mpne eve cotinne inbeupnefie.D 
deltucr me /and lec me bp the:who hail then 
be ableto thud mp handes together? Chou 
bat withboloen their bertes fro bnderftan- 
Dpnae / therfoze Mall thepnotbe Cett bpon 
bre He pomplechhyps frend«s parte of bys 
good /but bis awne chploze (pede it. He hath 
made me agit were a bpwo2de of the comor 
people. Jambys getpnge Locke amonge 
thé. Wy countenance (8 bewp fo2 berp anz 
ger/ athe membzes of my body are become 
ipke a (hatow.tiertuous men therfoze thall 
well confpdze this/¢ the tnnocent Mall take® 
parte agayné the ppocrite, 
be ryghteous wil kepe bis wave/ @ be 
thathath cleane hades /wpll ever be froger 
@ fronger.As fo2 pou/turne pou/ eget pou 
hence / fo2 J can not fe one wyple ma amoge 
you. dppoapes are pat mpthoughtes are 
banplhedawape/ whych bane beredmipne 
berte/chaunginge the npghttn to dape/ and 
$ light intodarchnes .qhough F tary neuer 
fo moch pet § quaue ts my boule /and J mul 
make mp bedinthe darche. 7 call cozrupcld 
my father/s the wozmes call F mip mother 6 
mpCpiter. Bhat helpeth thenmy longe tas 
rperge: D2/who tril ful€pll p thynge that 





PLATE XLVII. 


MATTHEW’S BIBLE (Job xvii. 1-15).—A.D. 1537. 


(British Museum, C. 37. 1. 14.) 
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Moles dpinge blefieth all the trypbesof Brack 
CAPI, AXXITE 


Mis is Che bletipnge toherwtt® gofes * 
Gods man bleficd the chplozen of J& fone CA 
sacl befoze bis deathe, fapinge : te 
he Lozde came from Hinat , and ewed bis. 
beaines trom Sete onto them, and appearea 
gloppoufipe frome mounte Pbacan. And he 
caine with thoulandes of fapntes , and tn bis 
spgbe bande a latue of fz¢ for fbem. Haw lo 
ied be Che people? ' 
¥Al bis fapntcs ave inbis han. bey thal x Sapisit.a. 
topne them felucs bnto this fote, Gali recepue a) 
dis wordls. Bijoles gauc bs a lawe whiche ts 
the cnberitatce of che congregacton of Jacob. 
And de was in Ficaci kynge,and gathered the 
deabdes ofthe people and the tepbes of Jleack 
togrtber. ay 
suben Hail ipue and Hal not oye: but his 
people Mall be fewe tn nombre . EHhis is the 
Hlellpnge of Auda: Beare Lozde the vopce of 
uda, and bepnge bin bnto bis people, lette 
is banbes igit for him, bué be thou his belp 
agapntt bis encmpes, That ts, this 
Aud dnto Leut he fatd: oebp peefectnes and pretts(eruice 
by Iyaht be after tp mercpfuli man twhome be acceptable 
thou temtedl at LY alah with wham thou Met aloze the loz 
eredm at the waters of Nepfe.He that fapth bu Sothe Ait 
fo bis father and mother, 3 (aw bum not, and ° tee dus 
bnto bis beethzen, J knclwe nots andtobis (. 
fonne,J wote not/ Foz thep have obfcrucd chp 
wwozieg,and kepte chp tetament. BWoep thalé 
teache Jacob hy tubgementes,and J lracl roe 
Jawes. hep Gal put incenfe befoze chp nofe, 
and bole factifices bpontbpne aulter. Wiee & 
Borde thep2 power, and acceple Coe wozkes of 
tbep: handes/ fmpte chebackes of them cbat 


PLATE XLVIII. 
TAVERNER’S BIBLE (Deut. xxxiii. 1-11.)—A.D. 1539. 
(British Museum, 4. c. 5.) 














- @ The.re.Coaprer. 
Se cceact ret es of SSEnObACHF Lo eomseremne 
oh Beh bis DAAPe OIA ho beans oN 
ma | Woute that tyme was iye3e = 
bla {pcke Dnto the decth, And 
ithe propbete Flay the fonne of 
A Yee Amos came tobim,and fapde 
va Sionto bi: Chusfaythp Logde: 
Oy ey oe put thpnebouttbolde in ar 
2d2¢ uthalt die, and notlpue. And 
Aesebia turned his faceto p wall, € prayed 
Dito the Lorde, fapeng : FJ beleche the now, 
D Lozd, remembze bow 3 baue walked be- 
Fore the tn tructhand witha pertecte berte, € 
Haue done that whichis good tn thy {yghe, 

and besebia wepie fore. 

And it fogtuncd that os afore Flay was 
gone out tnfopmpdole of p courte, p woede 
of p Lod came tobi, fayeng-turne agapne, 
and tell sesebia the captapne of my people : 
Thus lapth the 102d God of Waurd thp fa- 

2 ther: Jbaue herd thy prayer , ¢ fene thy tea- 
res. And bebolde, FJ will Deale the, fo that on 
the thicd daye P thalt go bp into the boufe 
of P Logd. And FJ willadde wnto thy dayes 
pet Epftene peare, and will Delpuer the ¢ this 
cptie outof theband of thekpnge of Bilp- 
ria, Wyll Defende this citie foz mpne awne 
fake,¢. fo2 Dauid my {eruauntes fake. And 
Alay fayde. Cakealompe of fpgges. And 
they toke ¢lapedit on p fore, € be recouered. 


PLATE XLIX. 

















THE GREAT BIBLE (II Kings xx. 1-7).—A.D. 1539. 


(British Museum, C. 18. d. 1.) 
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e Pt fe 2 =) Andallthe brethren w 


f , ; 
comes are with me, vnto ¥ Churches of Galatia: 


Chit 4 Grace be with you and peace from God 
@thaisto the Father,& from our Lord kefus Chrift, 


be partakers ; 
be partakers 4 Which gaue him felf for our finnes, that 


tiboffred free he might deliuer vs * from this ¢ prefent 
ty by chi®’, euilworlde according tothewil of God 


morecotrarie eyen our Father, 


fre in- : 
Aiheaion by § LO whome be glosie for euer and euer, 


facnahenhe | Amen. 

{taw,orour 6 I marueilethar yeare fo fone remoued a- 
Eacicieyne way veroanother “Gofpel, from him that 
theferwo'to- had called youin the “grace of Chrift, 
Beer ahi e 7 Which is not another Goel, faue y there 
arte eS fome which Sie lle panlaat intendeto 
&doeth vtter © peruere the Gofpel of Chrift. 

Y Sone” 8 But chogh that we, oran f Angel from 
ae heauen preache vnto you other wife , thé 
potsiblciiat that which we haue preached vato you,let 


defodo:wher- himbe'accurfed. 
by Paul decla " A ‘ 
rakihecergi 9 As we faid before,fo fay f now againe,It 


arte tis" anie man preache vnto you otherwife,thé 


rows,  yyehauereceiued, let him be accurfed. 


*Orsabemingble (For § Now preacheI mats dofirine , or. 
ince tha » 
gona 1 Gods?or gol aboutto pleafe men? for if 


wat made a2 J fhulde yet pleafe men,I were not the fer 


bh Tharis,doe ant of Chrift. 
Grine inuéred 1, «Now Lcertifie you, brethren, that che 
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by mis autort Gofpel which was preached of me , was 
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Af. 13 For nether received I it of man, nether 


i By anestra: was Draught it, but by the i revelation of 
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Jation lefus Chrift. 
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PLATE L. 
THE GENEVA BIBLE (Galatians i. 1-12).—A.D. 1560. 


(British Museum, C. 17. b. 8.) 
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3 =A bdopce erieth in wilberneffe:yrepare 
the Way of the Loade, make ttrapahe 
the path of sur Godin the delert, | 

& -Alll batleps thalbe eralted, and cuttyp 
mountapne and Hyll layde lowe: whhat 
fois roked (halbe made frayght, and 
eherough thatbe made playne, - 

5 *Fozthe gtoricof the Lozde Ghat ap- 
peare, foz all flethe Thal at once fee chat 
the mouth of the Lorde hath spoken tt. 

6 Lbelameboyce fpake: Mawecrye. 
And the peophete aunllbered, vahat 
fhall J cvpez *Lhat all flee ts grafle, 
and that all the gooblineffe thevof is as 
the flouve oftheficlbe. | 

~ Lhe qvafle is withered, the floure 

~  fallethavay,foz the bpeath of the Lod 
 ptotveth bpon thenrs. of a trueth the 
‘people aregvafle, — 

3. Khe gralle withereth,and the floure 
fadeth albap:: *pet che worde of our 
‘@ovendureth fo2 ever. ; 

9 GobpbntothebyepylD Sion thou 
that bzyngett good tibmges, Ipft bp thy 
bopte with power —D thou preacher 
Hierufalem,lyft bp Without feare, elay 
Onto the cities of Huda swevolde pour 
od, 


PLATE LI. 


THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE (Isaiah xl. 3-9).—A.D. 1568. 


(British Museum, 469. g. 7.) 
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Cua. XIII. OF THE APOSTLES. 327 
1 (RR 5 ND there wvere in the Charch vvhich 

vvas at Antioche,Prophets and Doctors, 
among vvhom vvas Barnabas, & Simon 
3| that vvas called Niger,and Lucius of Cy- 
3] réne,and Manahen vvho-vvas the fofter- 
4| brotherof Herod the Tetrarch,and Saul. 
ee t And as they vvere" miniftting to our 
Pike Lord,and fafting,the holy Ghoft faid Separate me Saul and 
avlay Barnabas vnto the vvorke, vvhereto I haue taken them. 
3 +t Thenthey’fafting and praying,and “impofing hands vp6 

them, dimiffled them. 

4 t And they being "fent of the holy Ghoft, vventto Se- 
leucia,and thence failed to Cypres. t And vvhen they vvere 
come to Salamina, they preached the vvord of God in the 
fynagogs of the levves.And they had Iohn alfo in their mi- 
6 nifterie. t And vvhen they had yvalked through out the 
vvholeiland as farre as Paphos, they found a cettaine man 
that vvas a magician,a falfe- prophete,alevv, vvhofe name 
vvas* Bar-iefu’, ¢ vvho vvas vvith the Proconful Sergius 
Paulus a vvife man. He fending for Barnabas & Saul, 
8 defiredto heare the vvord of God. tBut Elymas the magician 

( for fo is his name interpreted) refitted them, feeking to auert 

g the Proconfal froth the faith. t But Saul, othervvife Paul, 
10 teplenifhed vvith the holy Ghoft,looking vpon him, ft faid: 
O ful of al guile, and al deceit, fonne of the deuil, enemie of 
aliuftice,thou ceafeft not ro fubuert the right vvaies of our 

11 Lord. t Andnovv behold the hand of our Lord vponthee, 
and thou Chale be blind, not feing the funne vniilatime.And 
forthvvith there fel dimnefleand darkenefle vpon him, and 
oing about he fought fome body that yvould.giue him his 
bee + Then the Proconful,vvhen he had een that vvhich 
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“paren | 7 
12 
vvas done,beleeued,marueling atthe doctrine of our Lord. 
13. t And vvhen Paul and they that vvere vvith him had failed 
from Paphos ,they came to Perg¢ in Pamphylia. And loha 
14 departing from them, returned to Hierufalem. t But they 
pafling through Pergé,came to Antioche in Pifidia : and en- 
tring into the fynagogue on the day of the Sabboths ,“ they 
15 fate dovvne: + And after the leffon of the Lavv and the Pro- 
phets,the princes of the Synagogue fencto them, faying,Men 
brethren, if chere be among you any fermon of exhortation 
to thepeople,fpeake, Ae: 
n 


| 
| 
| PLATE LII. 


THE RHEIMS NEW TESTAMENT (Acts xiii. 1-15).—A. D. 1582. 


(British Museum, 1,008. c. 9.) 
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sy iLambe opened one of the 


NG PUip.. 


ey feales, and ‘ff heard asit 
| ZAK Voeve thenotle of thunder, 
sce Gaos one of the foure bealtes, 
faying, Comeandiee. 

2 And Fla, andvehold, awhite 
bozfe, and bee that fate on Him Had a 
polbe , and a crowwne Was giuen bnto 
him, and hee went foorth conquering, 
and to conquere. 

3 And when hee had openedthe ic: 
cond feale, Hf beard thelecond beatt fay, 
Come and fee. 

And there went out another 
hozle that Yas ved: and polver Was 
giuento him that fate thereon to take 
peace from the earth, and that thep 
Thouid kil one another: and there was 
given bnto hima great frvozd. 

5 And when hee had opened the 
thirofeate, J heard the third beat fay, 
Comeandilee. AndY beheld, andioce, 
ablacke hoefe :and hee that fate on Him 
had a patre ofbalances in his hand. 


PLATE LIII. 
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KING JAMES’S BIBLE: “ AUTHORISED VERSION ” 
(Rev. vi. 1-5).—A. D. 1611. 





(British Museum, 466. i. 6.) 
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PLATE LIX. 


1. MUMMY OF RAMESES II, king of Egypt.—About B. C. 1330. 
(Probably the great Pharaoh of the oppression of the Jews.) 


2. WOODEN COFFIN OF RAMESES IU. 


(Museum at Gizeh.) 


























PLATE LX. 


MUMMY OF RAMESES III, king of Egypt. —About B.C. 1200. 
(1) With the outer covering, and (2) with the outer covering 
removed and showing the bandages. 


(Museum at Gizeh.) 
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PLATE LXI. 


EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRAL BARGE, 


(From a wall-painting in an Egyptian tomb.) 
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PLATE LXIII. 
-SCENE FROM THE PAPYRUS OF ANI.—About B.C. 1400. 


Ani led into the presence of Osiris by Horus. 


JUDGEMENT 


(British Museum papyrus, No. 10,470.) 


3. Ani kneeling by a table of offerings. 4. The god Osiris. 


2. The god Horus. 


x. Ani the scribe. 


6. The goddess Nephthys. 


5. The goddess Isis. 














PLATE LXIV. 


THE SOUL REVISITING THE BODY. 


Vignette from the papyrus of Ani, about B.C. 1400, showing 
Ani’s soul, in the form of a human-headed bird, revisiting 


the mummied body on a bier in the tomb. 


(British Museum papyrus, No. 10,470.) 
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PLATE LXV. 


“THE FIELDS OF PEACE” OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
| Vignette from the papyrus of Ani.—About B.C. 1400. 


(British Museum papyrus, No. 10,470.) 














PLATE LXVI. 
NAMES of EGYPTIAN KINGS mentioned in the Bible. 


Cote) 3S een) 


ay net 

(or Bat), Usr-maat-Ra, se-Ra, Ra-messu meri 
King of the Setep-en-Ra, son of Amen. 
North and South. the Sun, (Rameses IT.) 


Me (of Bor.) 8 GE uu) 


King of Kheper-sekhet-Ra, son Shashang meri Amen. 


the North  setep-en-Ra, of the (Sheshak.) 
and South, Sun, 
© 

WY Colt] % Cite) 

King of Nefer-ka-Ra, son of Shabaka. 
the North the Sun, (Sabaco.) 
and South, 
4 ke > 

WA yer © ofsexe> & Leas 

King of Ra-nefer-Tem-Khu, son of Taherq. 
the North the Sun, ( Tirhakah.) 
and South, 

(0) A 

of KO > > 
‘MB (ef) Z 

King of Nem-ab-Ra, son of Nekau. 
the North the Sun, (Wecho.) 
and South, 

eed (0) 
2 fe) & oe 
Me 

King of Haa-ab-Ra, son of Uah-ab-Ra. 
the North the Sun, (Hophra.) 
and South, 


1 The group of characters in this oval forms the prenomen. 
2 The group of characters in this oval forms the xomen. 
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- RAMESES II, king of Egypt. 
(From the Memnonium 
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fortified city. 


about B.C. 1330, attacking the allied forces 


PLATE LXVIII. 














RAMESES II, king of Egypt, 


of the nations of Northern Syria before a 


(From the Memnonium at Thebes.) 
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PLATE LXIX. 


RAMESES II, king of Egypt, about B.C. 1330, slaughtering 
the rebel nations of Western Asia, in the presence of 
the god Horus, the slaughterer. 


(From the Memnonium at Thebes.) 
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PLATE LXXILI. 


EGYPTIAN BRICKMAKERS. 
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1. Bringing water from a pool. 4. Moulding bricks. 
2. Mixing the mud. 5. Laying the bricks in rows. 
3. Carrying prepared mud. 6. Workman mending his mud-hoe. 





1. Overseers or taskmasters. 2. Carrying bricks with a yoke and cords. 
3. Returning with empty yoke. 
4. Carrying and depositing mixed mud for the moulder. 


(From a wall-painting in a tomb at Kurna.) 
































PLATE LXXIII. 


UNBAKED BRICK, made of Nile mud and chopped straw, 


stamped with the prenomen of Rameses IT, O 
king of Egypt, Usr-maat-Ra, setep-en-Ra © | Wes 
(about B.C. 1330). an 
(rom brick No. 6,020 in the British Museum.) 
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PLATE LXXIV. 


EGYPTIAN FISHING SCENE. 


(From a tomb of the twelfth dynasty, about B.C. 2400, at Beni-hasan 
in Upper Egypt.) 
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PLATE LXXV. 


DOCUMENT ON PAPYRUS, FROM EGYPT, in the form of a 
roll bound round with strips of papyrus and sealed with 
two clay seals; of the Greco-Roman period. 


(British Museum.) 
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PLATE LXXVIUI. 


THE GODDESS HATHOR, the lady of Thebes, presenting 
a collar to Seti I, king of Egypt.—About B.C. 1370. 
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PLATE LXXIX. 


EGYPTIAN HARPER. 
(From a wall-painting in a tomb at Thebes.) 
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PLATE LXXXII. 


NAMES of ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, and PERSIAN 
KINGS mentioned in the Bible 
2, \ > 








mY? Ey EY =< SE ST INIT <Q EET] 
D.P. Tukulti - pal - ishar -ra D.P. Pu -lu 
Tiglath - pileser. Pul. 
Bo) mt REEL a oF 4.) see Na a 
D.P.D.P. Shulma - nu - asharid D.P. Shar- gi - na 
Shalmaneser. Sargon. 
oy Oe a af Sek aaah 
IDRIS IDB. Sin - akhi - ir- ba 
Sennachertb. 
6. 1. --Y EpAt 5} a 7 Gee A oe 
D.P. Ashur - akh - iddin - na D.P. D.P. Ashur - bani- pal 
Esar-haddon. Asnapper (Ezra iv. 10). 
os Stas fen Bas fies | tee 9.) SI EP es 
D.P. D.P. Marduk - pal -iddin D.P. Bel - shar - usur 
Merodach-baladan. Belshazzar. 
foo EEE et Tel ld EIME Cie ES SN 
- wu su ur 


D.P. Nabu - ku - dur - ri 
Nebuchadnezzar IT. 


I rae ea 
Marduk 


ar \ yy 
D.P. A-me - lu - DP. 
Evil - Merodach. 


I ee ce ee Gre 


D.P. D.P. Nirgal - shar-usur 


Nergal-sharezer. 
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Cyrus. Cyrus. 
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. D.P.Da - ri - ya - mush D.P. Ar - tak-shat-su 
Artaxerxes. 


Darius. 
1 [D.P.=Determinative Prefix. 
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Pasee xX XX VIL 


ONE SIDE OF THE “BLACK OBELISK,” set up by Shal- 
maneser II, king of Assyria, about B, C. 860-825, to record the 
victories of the thirty-one military expeditions of his reign. 

(From a black stone obelisk discovered at Calah (Nimrud), 
now in the British Museum [No. 98].) 


Scene x represents the payment of tribute to Shalmaneser by Zia, king of the country of the Guzunai ; 
scene 2, the tribute of ‘‘ Jehu, son of Omri”; scene 3, tribute of the country of Mfisri, consisting of two- 
humped camels, elephants, apes, &c. ; scene 4, the tribute of Marduk-pal-usur, king of the country of the 
Sukhai; scene 5, the tribute of Garparunda, king of the country of the Patinai. 
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PLATE LXXXIX. 


BRICK OF SHALMANESER II, king of Assyria. 
About B.C. 860-825. 


(British Museum, No. 139.) 
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PLATE XCI. 


SIEGE OF A CITY BY TIGLATH-PILESER II, king 
of Assyria.—About B.C. 745-727. 


(From a bas-relief on the walls of the palace of Tiglath-Pileser II, 
discovered at Calah (Nimrfid), now in the British Museum.) 


A battering-ram is making a breach in the wall, under protection of archers who are 
shooting from behind screens. In the background are impaled captives. 

















PLATE XCII. 


FRAGMENTS OF A CYLINDER OF SARGON, king of 
Assyria.—About B.C. 722-705. 


(From the Library of Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, about B.C. 668-626, 
at Nineveh. [British Museum, Nos. 1,668 a, 1,671).) 


The inscription gives a fairly full account of Sargon’s famous campaign in the ninth 
year of his reign against Azuri, king of Ashdod, when Hezekiah was king of Judah 
(see Isaiah xx. 1). 














PLATE XCIII. 


SIX-SIDED CYLINDER, inscribed with the Annals of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria.—About B.C, 705-681. 


(British Museum, 55-10-32, I.) 


The text includes an account of the siege of Jerusalem. 
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PLATE XCIV. 
EXTRACT FROM THE ANNALS OF SENNACHERIB, king 
of Assyria, about B.C. 705-681, recording the siege of 


Jerusalem. 


(British Museum, 55-10-g; 1.) 
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PLATE. XCV, 


-SENNACHERIB, king of Assyria, about B.C. 705-681, receiving 
the submission of the inhabitants of the city of Lachish. 


(From a bas-relief on the walls of the palace of Sennacherib, discovered 
at Nineveh, now in the British Museum.) 








PiLaTeE XCVI. 


LOWER PORTION OF A CYLINDER OF ESAR-HADDON, 
king of Assyria, about B. C. 681-668, mentioning Manasseh, 
king of Judah. 


(British Museum, 48-11-4, 315.) 
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PLATE XCVIII. 


CLAY TABLET inscribed with the text of the Babylonian 
chronicle of the chief events in the reigns of the kings who 


ruled over Babylonia, B.C. 744-669. 


(British Museum, 84-2-11, 356.) 
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PLATE XCIX. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING OF THE WALLS AND 
TEMPLES OF BABYLON by Nebuchadnezzar II, king of 
Babylon.— About B.C. 604-562. 


Inscribed in archaic Babylonian characters upon a black basalt slab from Babylon, 
now in the India Office. 
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PLATE C. 


BRICK OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR I, king of Babylon, 
about B.C. 604-562, stamped with his name. 


(British Museum.) 



























































PLATE CI. 


-EXTRACT FROM A CYLINDER OF NABONIDUS, king of 
Babylon, about B.C. 556-539, containing a prayer to the 
Moon-god for himself and Belshazzar his son. 


(British Museum, KK. 1,689-1,692.) 
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Priate CII. 


CYLINDER SEAL inscribed with the name of Darius. 


(British Museum, Babylonian Room, Case B.) 











PLATE CIV. 
GODS OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 









The goddess ISHT 
standing on a gryphon. 


(From an impression of a cylinder-seal in 
the British Museum, Babylonian Room, 


Case B.) 








(From a bas-relief on the walls ot “ang 
the palace of Assur-nasir-pal, i 
king of Assyria, about B.C. 885- The Babylonian MOON-GOD. 
860, discovered at Calah (Nim- : 3 a ' 
rad), now in the British Museum.) (From an impression of a cylinder-seal in 
the British Museum, Babylonian Room, 


Case B.) 








The Assyrian heroes, 
wrestling wit 


(From an impression of a cylinder-seal in the British Museum, 
Babylonian Room, Case 
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h a lion and a bull. | 
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PLATE CY, 


WORSHIP OF THE BABYLONIAN SUN-GOD. 


Scene from a stone tablet recording the restoration of the 
Temple of the Sun-god at Sippara, near Babylon, by Nabu: 
pal-idinna, king of Babylonia.—About B.C. goo. 


(British Museum, No. 12,137.) 
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PiLaTE CVII. 
ASSYRIAN EAGLE-HEADED DEITY. 


he palace of Assur-nasir-pal, king of 


ief on the walls of t 
about B.C. 885-860, 


(From a bas-rel 


discovered at Calah (Nimrfd), 


Assyria, 





now in the British Museum.) 









































Piate CVIII. 


ASSYRIAN WINGED MAN-HEADED LION. 


doorway in the palace of Assur-nasir-pal, king of Assyria, 
about B.C. 885-860, discovered at Calah (imriid), 
now in the British Museum.) 


(From a 
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PLATE CX. 


INSCRIPTION IN ARCHAIC BABYLONIAN CHARACTERS. 
About B.C. 4000. 


(British Museum, 82~7-14, 1,046.) 
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PLaTe CXI. 
BABYLONIAN BOUNDARY-STONE OR LANDMARK, 
inscribed with the purchase-deed of a plot of ground. 
About B.C. m00. 


(British Museum, No. 106.) 
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Pirate CXII, 


ASSYRIAN ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 


(From a clay tablet from the Library of Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, 
about B.C. 668-626, at Nineveh.) 


(British Museum, No. K. 5,419.) 
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PLatTe CXILII. 


THE ASSYRIAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 


(From a clay tablet from the Library of Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, 
about B.C. 668-626, at Nineveh.) | 


(British Museum, No. K. 3,375.) 
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PLATE CXIV. 
THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS. 
Born B.C. 63; died A.D. 14. 


(From a marble head in the Vatican Museum.) 
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PLATE CXVI. 
THE EMPEROR VESPASIAN. 
Born A.D. 9; died A.D. 79. 


(From a bronze bust in the Louvre.) 
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Pirate CXVII. 


THE EMPEROR TITUS. 
Born A.D. 40; died A.D. 81. 


rble head found at Porta Portese, Rome, 


(From a ma 
now in the British Museum.) 
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PLATE CXIX. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS, showing the image 
of the goddess which had fallen from heaven, and the 
columns sculptured on the lowest drum, as they have 
been found and may be seen in the British Museum. 


(From a Roman Coin.) 


This was the temple which existed in the time of Saint Paul. 
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PLATE CXX. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS, showing in the interior 
the image of the goddess which had fallen from heaven. 


(From a Roman Coin.) 
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PLATE CXXI. 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS: a Roman variation 
of the image which had fallen from heaven. 
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PLATE CXXII. 


time of St. Paul. 


(British Museum.) 






















SCULPTURE FROM ONE OF THE COLUMNS OF THE 
TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS, as it existed in the 
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PLATE CXXIII. ; 

















PLATE CXXIV. 





Silver Stater of AUGUSTUS, or Tetradrachm of Antioch 
(Matt. xvii. 27). 





» XVili. 28, &c.). 


Bronze Lepton (Mite, Mark xii. 42). 



































N Bible illustrations; a series of plates | 
8027 ting Biblical versions and antiquities 
o> an appendix to Helps to the study of t! 
Oxford, New York, University Press [cl 
83p. 124 plates (incl. facsims) maps, 

19cm. 


Preface dated 1900. 


1. Bible--Pictures, illustrations, etc. 

Bible--Antiquities--Illustrations. I. He 
Se: bad of the . Bible, 

338362 eee. ccsC/el 
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